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The Chicago Tribune is 
full of fight and fire after 


75 strenuous years 


Joseph Medill, under whom The Chicago 
Tribune won international prominence, and 
whose grandsons, Col. Robert R. McCormick 
and Capt. Joseph Medill Patterson, now 
direct its policies. 


N June 10, 1847, The Chicago Tribune past ten years how best to apply its tremendous 
O made its initial appearance. Its growth power to the selling of groceries, toilet appli- 
from a circulation of 400 (gross) to its ances, electric utilities, automobile accessories, 
present Sunday average of more than 825,000 building materials, etc. 
(net paid) has this most extraordinary feature: 
The Chicago Tribune has increased Today, ere pa before, it s me to: anstet 
more in circulation and in advertising manufacturers mn Creating immediate sales 
during the past ten years than during volume in its rich territory. In the national 
the first sixty-five years of its history. advertising department are thirty men trained 
£ not only in advertising but also in merchandis- 
Decades have given The Tribune prestige and ing—in the sale of products through jobbers 
experience, but no hardened arteries. Past and retailers to the people of The Chicago 
triumphs in journalism and advertising are Territory. 
considered by The Tribune force merely as in- 
dications of the greater achievements possible For evidence of the youth and vigor of this 
in the future. 75-year-old institution, and for specific infor- 
mation on the service it can be to you in mul- 
Particularly is this true of national advertising. tiplying sales during 1922—ask one of these 
The Tribune has been learning during the men to call. 


The Chicago Tribune 


{THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER/({ 


512 Fifth Ave., Tribune Bldg., Haas Bldg., 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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WHY the INTERTY PEJS 
20 Reason “The fetter Machine” 





This advertisement is repeated because of the interest it has aroused. No. 6 will follow shortly. 


——_ 








Intertype Two-Part Escapement 


Simplicity! 


The illustration at the left shows the two-part escapement 
used on all models of Intertypes. You can readily see how 
the up-stroke of the keyboard rod releases the bottom matrix. 
Note that the action is direct and therefore instantaneous. 


In the escapement used on three-magazine machines of 
other than Intertype manufacture, the motion of the keyboard 
rod must be transferred to six moving parts. Compare this 
with the two-part Intertype way, as shown in the diagram 
below. 


This is only one of a large number of important Intertype 
simplifications. 


910 Fewer Moving Parts 


in one mechanism alone seen eel Se 


This is the escapement 
used on all models of 


Compare it with the es- 
capement used on other 


The following tabulation covers three-magazine Intertypes and other machines three-magazine machines. 


THE INTERTYPE WAY 


1. Springs (91 on each magazine) for three magazines........ 
2. Escapements (91 on each magazine) for three magazines... 
ANOTHER WAY 
As “ae Ree OF RES AOWETEE a 5 iso o's 5d Sse k be Sisko esis So 
2. Links (91 on each magazine) for three magazines.......... 
3. Verges (91 on each magazine) for three magazines......... 
4. Pawls (91 on each magazine) for three magazines......... 
5. Pawls (91 on each magazine) for three magazines.......... 
6. Springs (91 on each magazine) for three magazines........ 
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General Offices, 807 Terminal Building, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


550 Rand McNally Building, CHicaco 
303 Glaslyn Building, MEMPHIS 


306 Aronson Building, SAN FRANcISCO 
Canadian Agents, Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 


British Branch, Intertype Limited, 15 Britannia Street, King’s Cross, Lonpon, W. C. 1 
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America’s Foremost 
Authority on Radio 





is writing radio news 
for NEA Service, Inc. 


Paul F.Godley 


Who spanned the Atlantic for radio ama- 
teurs, 


Who invented the regenerative receiver, 

Who refused to patent the use of this dis- 
covery so that all might enjoy it— 

Will write for radio fans thru papers 
which are clients of NEA. 


Paul F. Godley ts a member of the institute 
of Radio Engineers, director of the Radio 
club of America, member of the Technical 
Advisory Committee of the American Radio 
Relay League. 





Radio is not a craze—it is here to stay and 
newspapers will want to give their readers 
the benefit of the advice and instruction of the 
best radio experts. 





NEA SERVICE, Inc’ 


1200 W. THIRD ST, 
CLEVELAND, O. 








PRODUCING PLANTS—NEW YORK and CLEVELAND 
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T° present even a summary of the 
law of the press, with illustrations 
of its application, would require a volumi- 
fous treatise. My present discussion is 
necessarily contined to a few phases of 
the subject which, judging from my ex- 
perience as a lawyer and also as a news- 
paper manager, seem not to have been 
adequately understood by many publish- 
es. A short treatment of these phases 
should, therefore, be most helpful to stu- 
dents of journalism. 

The law of the press is too often con- 
founded with the law of libel; but the 
AB law of libel is only one of its numerous 

phases. I shall refer only incidentally to 

the law of libel, for ready references are 
Mavailable on that subject. The libel law 
Hp has been often and extensively treated.’ 
ia As the publication of newspapers has 
| developed into a most important industry 






















and as the scope of direct newspaper in- 
fluence and circulation has become limited 





only by the limits of population, a juris- 
| prudence of journalism has developed, the 
knowledge of which is even more impor- 
fant to the publisher or journalist than 
that of medical jurisprudence is to the 
physician or surgeon. There are avail- 
able to the lawyer and to the doctor 
treatises on the law of their professions. 
On the other hand, the modern publisher 
of a newspaper, or his lawyer, is put to 
long searching of the law-digest indexes 
if he would inform himself of any phase 
of the law of newspapers other than that 
of libel. 
Tue FREEDOM OF THE PREss 
Even makers of law digests often seem 
fm to assume that the only phase of news 
i paper law which is of any importance, be- 
side that of libel, is the question of what 
igs or is not a legal newspaper. I shall 
im not touch that question, for it is largely 
one of statutory law which has been fully 
digested and references to which are 
teadily available. While an important 
one, it is no more so than, in the treat- 
ment of constitutional law, is the ques- 
tion as to what is a constitution. 
. Newspaper law may be studied from 
imtwo viewpoints: First, that of the pub- 
Misher or journalist, having in mind more 
the practical application as touching upon 
e conduct of his own business or pro- 
fession; this viewpoint would also in- 
tlude all questions of ethics of the pro- 
fession. The second viewpoint is that of 
ithe lawyer studying the history of news- 
im papers and of the law applicable to them 
mand searching out the basis of existing 
statutes and decisions and their value as 
precedents for the future development of 
the law, having also in view the limita- 
tions set by the common law and by con- 
stitutional law. The one is the practical 
viewpoint ; the other is the more technical 
or theoretical viewpoint. 
It is, rather, from the former point of 
view that I shall treat the subject, al- 
though, of course, I cannot escape the 
iewpoint of the lawyer. However, in 
the body of my discussion as now pre- 
sented, I shall not include authorities, or 
disctssions of some of the more technical 
Mphases of the legal questions involved. 
Taken together, I trust they will, on cer- 
Main points of the law, be helpful to pre- 
‘sent and prospective newspaper publish- 















































IMPORTANT POINTS ON THE LAW OF THE PRESS 








By ROME G. BROWN 


(Copyrighted by Eprror & 
and credit forbidden.). 


Epitorta, Note—The article which 


Pusiisuer. R 


follows is the 


epublication without permission 


first of three which will 





appear consecutively in the columns of Epitor & PUBLISHER They 
ered as an address before the School of Journalism of the University ‘ : 
at Columbia, Mo., May 25, and revised by the author for Epitor & PuBLISHER. 


The reference notes were 
Bro wn is a me mber of the law firm 
and has had extensive experience 
ment, having been General 
its representing members in the 
president of the Tribune Company 
Executive Manager, having in charge 
thout 3 years. 


ers and journalists as well as to lawyers. 

The constitutional guaranties of free- 
dom of the press have been too much mis- 
understood, The Federal Constitution* 
provides that: 

“Congress shall make no law 
abridging freedom of speech or of the 
press.” 

The Minnesota Constitution’ provides : 

“The liberty of the press shall forever 
remain inviolate, and all persons may 
freely speak, write and publish their senti- 
ments on all subjects, being responsible 
for abuse of such right.” 

The Constitutions of most States have 
the same or a similar provision. 

The Federal prohibition is not against 
any law or statute of the States, but it 
is conf fined to enactments by the Congress. 
There is no express prohibition in the 
Federal Constitution against the enforce- 
ment of State legislation in regard to 
freedom of the press. State laws on 
this matter are subject to Federal review 
only in cases where they are repugnant 
to the general federal prohibitions against 
state legislation, as those of the XIV 
\mendment.‘ 


compiled exclusively 
of Brown & Guesmer, 
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We hear much of “restraints” or 
“abridgments” of the freedom of the 
press, when reference is made to various 


after-publication penalties, civil and crim- 
inal, which are frequently imposed either 
in statutory or common-law proceedings. 
This view is a mistaken one. There are 
many permissible restraints, direct and 
indirect, on publication which are not 
“abridgments,” of the “freedom of the 
press” guaranteed by fundamental law 
That guaranty is primarily against that 
pre-publication censorship which pre- 
vailed in England until the close of the 
17th century and in the American Col- 
onies until well into the 18th century. 
It was the thralldom of the press under 
that censorship against which Milton pro- 
tested in his “Areopagitica.” Sut “free- 
dom of the press” has never meant, and 
does not mean, a freedom from all re- 
straints on publication either directly or 
indirectly imposed. There are certain 
rights of restraint which have always 
been reserved under and as a part of the 
constitutional guaranty and which are in 
law connoted | by the very term “freedom 
of the press.” They are not outside the 





“The American Bar Association is en- 
titled to great credit for its useful 
activity in a campaign of education 
against the judicial recall and partic- 
ularly against the recall of judicial 
decisions, which for several years it 
carried on throughout this country, 
and especially in those States where 
ow idea had obtained a dangerous foot- 

The energies and abilities of Mr. 
Fall G. Brown, of Minneapolis, the 
chairman of the committee of the 
American Bar Association charged with 
this task of popular education, were 
absorbed for years in the 


ited gratitude of his countrymen 
his fellow members of the legal pro- 


fession.” 
—William Howard Taft 














There Is No Express Prohibition in the Federal Constitution Against the Enforcement of State 
Legislation in Regard to the Freedom of the Press 


guaranteed freedom; neither are they ex- 
ceptions to it. They are a part of it. 

The exigenc ies of war make the war 
power, given by the Constitution to the 
Congress and the President and to the 
respective States, in many instances, para- 
mount to the fundamental guaranties of 
liberty, including that of the freedom of 
the press. For the purpose of protection 
against aid to the enemy in time of war 
a very large discretion is given to the 
legislative power to exercise a pre-pub- 
lication censorship.* 

Pre-publication censorship by official 
censors or by restricted license of pub- 
lication has been prohibited. Therefore, 
libels and other publications cannot usual- 
ly be enjoined.” But English statutes 
allow injunction before publication in cer- 
tain cases.’ In this country it has been 
held that movie-picture productions may 
be subjected to censorship® and that an 
injunction against a boycott or other un- 
lawful conspiracy may rightfully include 
prohibition against certain publications” 
In some instances a party to a litigation 
may be enjoined from speaking or writing 
to or about another party.” So, “free- 
dom of the press” does not mean entire 
freedom from even pre-censorship, the 
right to impose which in certain cases 
still lies with the courts of equity. 


RESERVED RIGHTS oF RESTRAINT 


_ Except the limited rights of censorship 
in times of war and certain exceptional 
cases of censorship by injunction, already 
referred to, the rights of restraint on 
publication which have been reserved as 
a part of the rights and immunities de- 
noted by the “freedom of the press” are 
generally in respect of those classes of 
restraints imposed by penalties after pub- 
lication. These are restraints on publica- 
tion. However, they are in law neither 
restraints on nor abridgments of the free- 
dom of the press. 

Such restraints are usually classified as 
those under the laws against (1) sedition, 
(2) blasphemy, (3) obscenity and (4) 
defamation.“ But this classification omits 
a very important class which has been 

variously defined and which has been up- 
held on varying grounds. This class is 
(5) restraints imposed through the exer- 
cise of the police powers of the federal 
and state governments, and of the power 
of the courts to punish contempts of 
court. .This 5th class applies to publica- 
tions tending to interfere with the due 
administration of justice by the courts or 
which tend to incite breaches of the peace 
or to cause riots and disorder or to cor- 
rupt public morals, or otherwise injuri- 
ously affect the public welfare. There 
must be added also, if not as of this last 
class, then in addition to it, such indirect 
restraints as are imposed by departmental 
regulations, like those of the Post Office. 

All these reserved rights of restraint, 
when imposed and enforced in the exer- 
cise of the reasonable discretion given to 
the lawmaking power, are rights within 
the freedom of the press, just as much as 
though they were expressly written as a 
part of the constitutional guaranty.” 

Restraints under federal jurisdiction 
may be imposed by acts of the Congress 
or by the judgment of federal courts in 
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cases within their jurisdiction. 
its constitutional power to regulate com- 
merce between the States, the Congress 
penalize transportation of obscene 


Through 


can 


matters and other publications | detri- 
mental to morals or to the public wel 
fare. . Independent of its powers over 


commerce, it may prohibit and punish the 
publication of seditious utterances, both 
directly and indirectly. Federal courts 
may punish for publications which are 
made contemptuous either by federal 
statute or by the common law.  Inde- 
pendent of statutes, there always belongs 
to courts an inherent power to punish for 
\s appliea to contempt by 
ne npg publications, Chief Justice 
White, in the Toledo Newspaper 
cited herein, said that the power given 
I “conferred no power 


contempt. 
Case, 


Dv Statute not al- 
ready granted and imposed no limitations 
not already existing, * but con- 
formably to the whole history of the 
‘ountry, not minimizing the constitutional 
limitations nor restricting or qualifying 
the powers granted, by necessary implica- 
tion recognized and sanctioned the exist- 
ence of the right’ of self-preservation, that 
to restrain acts tending to 


is, the power 

obstruct and prevent the untrammeled and 
unprejudiced exercise of the judicial 
power given, by summarily treating such 


acts as a contempt and punishing accord- 
ingly.” This federal power is in many 

nstances similar to that exercised by the 
legislatures and courts of the iapacien 
States. 

The 
lication is 
gress to regulate 


greatest federal 
through the 
the 


restraint on pub- 
power of the Con- 
mails 
RESTRAINTS BY REGULATION OF MAILs 
to regulate the 
mails, the Congress has a power of re 
straint on publication which 1is_ tanta- 
mount in some instances to a pre-publica- 
tion censorship. Whatever be the class of 
postage, it may prevent the use of the 
mails to transmit obscene matter or ad- 
vertisements of prohibited enterprises, 
such as lotteries or schemes to defraud. 
This federal power is generally exer- 
cised through its regulation of second- 
class postage, under which come news- 
papers and all regular publications. In 
the public interest of diese minating knowl- 
edge and information, newspapers and 
regular publications, when coming within 
proper classification, are allowed the use 
of the mails at a postage rate of only 
about 5% to about 20% of the first- 
class rate, varying according to zones and 
the proportions of reading and advertis- 
ing matter. Formerly one second-class 
rate applied to all parts of the United 
States, irrespective of distance. Then the 
zoning system was established which in- 
creased the postage rate on second-class 
matter as the distance from point of mail- 
ing increased. The result was that, in 
many zones outside of the first zone, 
newspapers found that their postage-cost 
exceeded the subscription price or any 
price at which they could maintain their 
subscribers in distant zones. When we 
remember that some of the issues of the 
great metropolitan dailies weigh several 
pounds and that the subscription lists of 
some of those have extended from coast 
to coast we can appreciate the restraint 
gn publication which is effected by the 
zone system. But no lawyer would as- 
sume to question the constitutionality of 
such restraint. It is within the powers 
of Congress in its regulation of mails. | 
For the same reason there is no obvi- 
ous ground for questioning the right of 
the Congress to change its various rates 
of postage, including that of second-cl 
matter, or to mi ake any regulations as to 
the manner of delivery or which pe rtain 
to the financial or business operations of 
the Post Office Department. 
However, the regulations 
much further. By the so-called “Rider 
Act” of Congress, August 14, 1912, regu- 
lations of newspapers are imposed "which 
do not pertain at all to the finances or 
operation of the Post Office Department. 
They are strictly regulations of the pub- 
lications themselves. In order to be en- 
titled to go through the mails as second- 
class matter newspapers must file with 
the Post Office Department and publish 
every six months sworn statements of the 
identity of their publishers and editors, 


Through its power 


ass 


have gone 


Editor 


the names of their owners and (if incor- 
porated) of the stockholders, and, in the 
case of bonded indebtedness, the names 
ot the holders of the bonds, and other 
like details. In the case of daily news- 
papers there must also be included a 
sworn statement of the bona fide net Paid 
circulation. This forced publicity of the 
private affairs of the publisher was met 
with a storm of protest against its con- 
stitutionality on the ground that it inter- 
fered with or abridge the liberty of the 
press. 

sut even more vehement was the pro- 
test against another section of the same 
law by which anything in the form of 
editorial or reading matter published in 
any newspaper, magazine or periodical, 
for which money or other valuable con- 
sideration is paid, accepted or promised, 
must be plainly marked “advertisement.” 
The against this i 


protest provision was 
not so much because it was not a whole- 
some means of advancing the standards 


ot newspaper pul blication, as because it 
pertained to a matter obviously touching 
only the editorial policy of 
the publications affected. It was claimed, 
therefore, that it was an attempt by the 


yusine ss or 


Congress unconstitutionally to abridge 
the liberty of the press. The Federal 
Supreme Court held that the Act was 
constitutional because it only imposed 


conditions which must be complied with 
in order to entitle the publications af- 
fected to a right to use the second-cl 
mails. The court refused to go into the 
question of the motives or purposes 
which prompted the legislation or the re- 
sults of its enforcement, on the ground 
that it would not intervene to restrain 
“the exercise of lawful power on the as- 
sumption that a wrongful mative or pur- 
pose has caused the power to be ex- 
erted.” ™ 

The law was, therefore, settled that the 
power of the Congress to establish post 
offices and post roads included the power 
of selection as to what should or should 
not be carried in the mails, without refer- 
ence to the extent or nature of the pro- 
hibition and irrespective of its effect on 
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for 


have more than a certain weight per issue 


or whose space used for advertising is 
greater than a certain proportion of its 
reading-matter space. Here, then, is a 


federal power which, although not so in 
theory, is in fact a power of pre-publica- 
tion censorship, 


Wat Is a “PUBLISHER?” 
The Federal Act requires a sworn 
statement as to who is the “owner” and 
also as to who is the “publisher” of the 


publication. Sometimes a person or com- 
pany is the “owner” of a paper, but has 
certain contracts by leases or otherwise, 
under which the person who operates the 
public ation or who is actually responsible, 
morally and legally, also financially, for 
the publication is someone other than the 


owner. Such person is then the “pub- 
lisher.”. The object of the Federal Act is 
to have furnished information every six 
months of the identity of these two par- 


locating of 

moral and legal responsibility 
publication and to show what in- 
terests are back of it. Where a person 
or company is owner and at the same 
time operates the plant and is in fact the 
one who “publishes,” then the names of 
the “owner” and of the “publisher” are 
identical. The term “publisher” is not a 
mere title which can be assumed or con- 
ferred indepe —_ of the fact of who is 
actually the publisher. It is not a mere 
title or name of convenience like that of 
“business manager” or “editor,” who are 
assumed to be selected and given their 
titles by their employer. The question of 
who is publisher is one of fact, the truth 
of which fact is required to be sworn to 
as part of the return required under the 
Federal Act. There is no law against an 
employee of the owner and_ publisher 
signing his name tc unsworn letters and 
circulars as “publisher.” although he 
might thereby become estopped to deny 
personal liability for libel or other claims 
if suit were brought against him instead 
of against the person or company who is 
in fact the publisher. Otherwise, how- 
ever, in complying with the law requiring 


ties in order to facilitate the 
both the 
for the 














the publications concerned. It is under a sworn statement as to who is in fact 
such a ruling that attempts have been “publisher.” 
made in the Congress to exclude from —— 
second-class mails publications which (To be continued next week) 
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First Amendment. 
Article 1, Section 3. 
Amendment XIV, 
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force any law which shall abridge the privi- 
leges or immunities of citizens of the United 
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of life, liberty, or property, without due process 
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jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” 

5For a very able treatment of this subject 
see “The Civilian and the War Power” by 
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236 U. S. 280 2 
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221 U. S, 418 

WEx Parte Warfield, 40 Tex. Cr. 413. 
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Cooley’s “Const. Lim,” 521; 32 Harv. Law 
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St ee vs. Trib, Pub. ( decision by 1 
Fisher in Tl. Cir. Ct f Cook County, Oct. 
15, 1921. 

2As stated by the U. S. Sup. Ct. in Pat 

terson vs. Colorado, 205 U. S. 454, 46 “The 
main purpose of such const tutional provis ons 
is to prevent previous restraints as 
had been practic They do not prevent 
the subsequent ent of such as may 
be deemed cecntrary to the public welfare.” 





the common law 
Constitutions were 
distinction would not be 
only those restraints, or 
for which the statutes and 
1787 show concrete prece 
(and this seems to be the 
ntention of Prof. Vance), if the re- 
served restraints, afterwards permissible within 
the constitutional guaranty, be taken to be such 
as are in accordance with the principles of 
common law of 1787, then we have a work- 
distinction based upon the common law. 
applications of principles must vary as the 
and circumstances vary. The principle 
prohibition of blasphemy remains 
what is properly prohibited today 
would be quite different from 
what prohibited in England or in the 
American Colonies prior to 1787. The prin 
ple of the commen-law offense of contempt 
persists, but not its common law application. 
So the principle of police-power statutes or 
regulations to the public welfare was 
common law principle and still remains so, 
exercised without any precedent, 
to precedent, so far as shown 
under the common law 


served are those 
in 1787 when American 
first adopted. Such 
sound, if confined to 
kinds of restraints, 
decisions prior to 
However, 


recognized by 


dents 
real ¢ 


the 
able 
For, 
times 
of right of 
force. but 
as blasphemy 
was 


protect 


it may be 
conti 
in particular restraints 


rior to 1787, 


In ¢ 


asis of 


r even ary 


the 
restraint 


would seem that 
reserved rights of 


therefore, it 
defining 


ffect, 





stated by the Federal Court in the Colorado 
ise,— subsequent punishment for what may be 
deemed contrary to the public welfare—and 
that which is urged by Professor Vance, pre 
sent a distinction without any real difference, 
except that the latter is historically more pre 
cise and more logical and consistent. 

®Act of Congress Aug, 24, 1912 (37 Stat- 
ites at Large, Chap. 389, p. 553); Also James 
M. Beck on “Federal Censorship of the Press,” 
45 Chicago Legal News. (Sept. 1912); 27 
Harv. Law Rev. 27 is Pub, Co. vs. Mor- 
gan, 222 U. S. 288 


RUMOR POT IS BOILING 
IN BOSTON 





Chicago Tribune-New York News In. 
terests Deny Plans for Tabloid in 
Hub, After Reports of Early 
Invasion 


Reports that Col, R. R. McCormick 
and Capt. J. M. Patterson, owners of the 
Chicago Tribune and New York News, 
were planning to establish a tabloid pic. 
ture daily similar to the News in Bos- 
ton, were denied at the New York News 
office this week. Reports published jn 
Boston had it that a “Col. McCormick 
of Chicago” had purchased through a 
Boston real estate operator the building 
of a defunct Polish newspaper on Wash. 
ington street, Boston’s new Sspaper row, 

Neither William H. Field, who has 
charge of the McCormick- Patterson in- 
terests in the East, nor Merton E. Burke. 
managing editor of the New York News, 
was in the city, but a member of Mr. 
Field’s staff stated that there were no 
plans for a Boston newspaper under con- 
sideration by Messrs. McCormick and 
Patterson, It was not known whether 
Col. McCormick had purchased any real 
estate in Boston, nor what he would d 
with it if such a purchase was made, it 
was said. 

Ses 
the 


Thomason, 
Chicago 


business manager of 
Tribune, also told Eprror & 


PUBLISHER that the Boston report was 
without foundation. 

Reports that the Chicago publishers 
would put a picture paper into Boston 
have been current for the past year, 


growing more circumstantial during the 
past few days. 

It was learned that the Pacific & At. 
lantic Photo Service had notified the 
Boston Post, which has carried its serv- 
ice exclusively in that ery, that P. & A. 
pictures would, after a stated date, be 
sold in the open market in Boston. This 
decision, it was explained at the P. & A 
office, was made purely on a_ business 
basis and could have no connection with 
a new tabloid daily, even if plans for one 
were under way. It was pointed out that 
in New York and Chicago. where the 
McCormick-Patterson papers are pub- 
lished, P. & A. pictures are sold to the 
other newspapers. 

It was also stated - Boston that rep- 
re sentatives of the Tribune and the News 
had been in the city perfecting plans for 
the daily, but Epitor & PUBLISHER was 
unable to secure confirmation. A num- 
ber of chief executives of those papers 
were in Chicago during the week and 
others were in Canada, where the Trib- 
une has its paper mills and wood lands. 

Reports that machinery had been pur- 
chased for Boston also failed of con- 
firmation. 


Boston Advertiser Moves Twice 


Coincident with reports that the Chi- 
cago-Tribune-New York News interests 
were planning to establish a tabloid pic- 
torial daily in Boston, the Boston Ad- 
vertiser, which has been a tabloid for 
the past year, last week moved from the 
old Boston Record plant on Washington 
street to the American’s headquarters on 
Summer street. This week. however, it 
moved back to the Record plant and took 
another year’s lease, it is stated. 


Wetettonn Labor Paper Suspends 


Watertown, N. Y., May 24.—The 
Watertown Labor News, a weekly labor 
paper established June 1918, today an 


nounced that it had suspended publica 


tion, and that it was unlikely that it 
would ever resume, Liabilities are ap 
proximately $1.700, said Editor Orville 


\. Babcock, while assets are practically 


nothing. The Labor News was estab- 
lished by Mr. Babcock, who formerly 
on been publisher for the Madrid 


Y.) Herald. 


Its views were radical 


bho during the war was under investiga 
tion by the Post Office. The radical 
views of the editor are said to have 


alienated the support of a large body for 
the union men under whose auspices it 
was published. 
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Editor 


STARTED BY A. A. A. A. 





Educational Campaign in Co-operation With Publishers An- 


nounced at Boston Meeting of New England Newspaper 
Association—Two Years Spent in Perfecting Plans 





By JAMES M. MOSELY 


HE American Association of Adver- 
tising \gencies, after quietly getting 
ready for two years, June 4 in 
operation with the publishers of 
country will commence 
to advertise advertising, 
making the 
the most profhtable 
has been experienced. 

The first public announcement of 
plan was made last week at 
the Copley Plaza Hotel meeting of 
New England Daily Newspaper 
tion, the members of which were guests 
of the Boston council of the agency 
association members. James O’Shaugh- 


on co- 
the 
a vigorous drive 

with the pur- 
coming year one of 
for business which 


pose ot 


the 
Boston at 
the 
\ssocia- 


nessy, executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies, 
in making public the plan, pointed out 


that it is intended to help both local and 
national advertising equally. 


“We do not preach advertising as good 


for every business man in every circum- 
stance, * he said. “As a matter of fact, 
members of the American Association 
of Advertising Agences restrain more 
would-be advertisers in a year than they 
encourage to start, thereby saving such 
would-be advertisers much money. 
‘The plant must be right, the product 
right, the financing right, and, above all, 
the man right. Advertising cannot do it 


all. It is simply the multiplication table 
applied to selling.” He condemned a re 
cent movement in New York to have an 
“advertising week” as unsanctioned by 
the agency association. 

Mr. O'Shaughnessy went on to show 
that there are many ‘potential advertisers 
who have not yet begun to realize what 
they can accomplish through the printed 


word. In some cases, he gave as his 
opinion, this is due to over-solicitation. 
The association’s effort is designed to 
make many new converts to advertising 


and to strengthen in present advertisers 
the courage to use it wherever it may be 
app lied profitably. 

“We all saw the American business 
man suspend his advertising in 1920 and 


1921 at a time when commerce and in- 
dividual business most needed what ad- 
vertising can give,” the association says 


in an official statement sent out from its 
headquarters at Metropolitan Tower, 
New York. “The American Association 
f Advertising Agencies believes that this 
attitude toward advertising, by the gen- 
eral and retail advertiser. grows out of 
a misconception of advertising—its value 
and functions. 

‘Accordingly, the American Association 

Advertising Agencies proposes to the 
publishers of this country that there be 
undertaken a sustained campaign of ed- 
ucation addressed to national and _ local 
advertisers, that this campaign be pub- 
lished in newspapers and magazines, and 


that the campaign be continued for at 
least one year. 

“The American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies contributes its share 
through the preparation of an extraor- 
dinary series of advertisements which 


shall lay the relationship of advertising 
to business before commercial America 
as it has never been done in the past. 
We have sought a radical new effective- 
ness in advertising addressed to the busi- 
ness public. It is our suggestion that 
these advertisements be published at 
weekly intervals for at least one year. 
“We further suggest that these adver- 
tisements be proofed individually and 
sent with a letter from the local news- 
paper publisher to every manufacturer, 
wholesaler and important retailer in his 
own community. Thus, the advertise- 
ments will be the mainspring, also, of a 
o2-weeks’ promotion-by-mail campaign 
whe will greatly reinforce the news- 
Paper advertising. 
“The American 
tising Agencies is 


f Adver- 
convinced 


Association « 
absolutely 


after a careful consideration of the whole 
pub- 
lishers and advertising agencies will fore- 


subject, that united effort by the 


& Publisher 
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of the 
association 1s making a notable 


1922 


copy 


f advertising, it was felt that in 
alone, 


the 
contribu- 


advertising. 


campaign 


revious educational work 


y individ 1al agencies and other 


rees 1s the fact that the publisher may 
use any size space he wishes for each 
piece of copy. He is not arbitrarily lim- 


ited as to the 
in. T 


hus, 


stall for all time any repetition of the prece of copy. 
disastrous advertising cancellation record The credit 1 
for the past two years. Through co- Blankville Crite 


size 
it is expected, 
be able to use s 
needs, although a suggested space size is 
given tentatively 


pace 


ine, 


the 


copy 
which 


with the 


mu 


hits 


“Published 


layout 


st appear 


blishers will 


their own 
of each 


by the 


rion in co-operation with 





operation and through advertising Adver- the American Association of Advertising 
tising, we can place a whole new founda- -\gencies.” has been suggested, but use 
tion under our industry,’ of the credit line will be at option of the 
Portfolios containing suggested copy publisher. The copy is to-the-point and 
for the first 26 weeks are. to be distrib- hard-hitting. There are no illustrations. 
uted to the publishers through the coun- The opening piece of copy says: 
try. For the sake of having a reason- “Don't advertise unless 
able amount of uniformity in the ap- “You are absolutely on the level with 
pearance of the copy, suggested dates on your customers 
or after which copy may be used are “Unless your goods are so excellent 
given. Where specifically requested, mats that everyone who buys them once will 
will be furnished without charge. want them i 
The association originally had hoped “Unless there is a real need for what 
to make the forthcoming advertising you make 
campaign one which would be paid for “Unless you appreciate that it takes a 
like a commercial advertising campaign. long time and costs a lot of money to 
It was found, however, that to do so educate one hundred milion people to 
thoroughly in the daily newspapers alone asso iate your trade-mark with a detinite 
would come to such a figure that it would standard of quality 
not be wise to attempt it. Because of | “Unless your business is built on the 
the common interest which agencies and firm foundation of economical production 
publishers have in increasing the total and firm finance. 








FOREIGN AND LOCAL DISPLAY GAIN IN 
APRIL NEW YORK PAPERS 








JEW YORK 


newspapers 


morning and 


made tremendous 


creases in advertising lineage in 
1922, over their totals of the 
last year, according to the New 

Evening Post Statistical Department. 
Sunday papers, with 

against four last year, 
000 lines more than in 1921. 





Foreign advertising in morning papers 
increased from 1,161,335 lines to 1.533.851 
local display increased from 3,860.- 
: undisplay ad- 


lines ; 
466 lines to 4,333,741 lines 














evening 


April, 
same month 
York 
The 
five issues this year 
ran almost 1,100,- 


vertis 
in- ! s 
ing i 
paper 


and i 


In 


display 
lines; while 
creased fror 
lines. 

















ing 


n Sun 


\nalysis of 


— Morning ~ - E 
1922 192 1922 
hig Me lo, 3 Se emer 78 6,386,988 7,011,146 
Amusements s012 295,642 221,340 
Mgt ccccccundvcseccncceccess 500 13,988 4.828 
Aucticn Sales. . 550 128,808 9.658 
Autom bile Display waves 14 224,929 236.172 
\utomobile Undisplay.. 4 50,730 129.776 
eee Bees. cceuseb ewan 090 
ross | eer ee .238 
A a Serer er 832 
( “harity & Religious.......... 816 
DRMCUNE pvc ccccescceseaseene .676 
Deaths, 106 
Drugeist O88 x 
Dry Goods , 166 1,183,704 2,498, 958 
Financial 130 245,842 
Food Stuffs.... 002 293.504 
Furniture ,822 
Hotels & 4 
Jewelry ..... 
Legal eae : 
Men's Furnishings........... 826 260,943 
Musical Instruction........... 698 4.022 
Musical Instruments. . 638 82,536 
Miscellaneous Display aoe 428 392,518 
Miscellaneous U mereren nek eee 90 342,844 
Newspavers ...... éoneenes 500 9,518 
Office Appliances. .........+-. 860 27.930 
Proprietary Medicine 328 30,604 
Public Service..... 108 33.494 
Periodical (Mag 072 43,174 
Fublishers ....... 474 67.210 
DREUEE: 6 cccapecs seteons 580 11,690 
Real Estate ‘ $85,744 762,392 
Real Estate Undisplay 128,568 
eet oe 52,684 48,616 
S. S. & Travel. aeseecten is 91,022 284,169 
Schools & Colleges... éaenen 26,486 6.311 
Tobacco .. snbebees 39 520 41.768 
We. acecnces nye? 627.338 625 906 
Non-Intox. Beverages necend 11,676 5,896 
Women’s Spec. Shops 319.564 255.060 
Foreign Adv.. ‘ «+. 1,533,851 1,161,335 1 
Local Display. . a — «+ 4,333,741 3.860.466 4 
Undisplay Adv... Secccccce, LADRSER 6T-206ee- + 
S. S. & Travel Guide , 8.286 2g 
EE. vc ciavitadacecenh 1.818 1.456 
DORE oc cudweres néveceut 332,978 287.728 
Hi urlem & Bronx...........+. 96,34 34,280 
ew Jersey....«. ae 14,038 700 
Graphic pO a 82.612 34,82¢ 
RENEE BEM. 6 ccciests cues 7,184 89.654 
Office Adv.......... - : 147.644 99 47 ¢ 
BOO PUBIRs cs ccscccccctncess 7.468 6852 
\ffiliated and office advertising not included in als 
fIncluded with Real Estate. 5 Sunday 1922. 4 Sundays, 
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100,660 
.089,882 
56.144 
42,946 
325.760 
18,17 
14,858 


15,970 
4,292 
63,944 
311,992 








18,000 
2,476 
58,368 
154,612 
147,290 


324 


The series, in fact, is essentially a 
course in the fundamentals of advertis- 
ing, with which a surprising number of 


manufacturers and retailers need to be- 


come acquainted. ‘Two sides of turn- 
over,” ‘The difference in advertising is 
the difference in men,” “A business mo- 
tive power,” “Are you the man who 


“After the 
anker’s idea 


‘never reads advertisements 2’ 
showdown,” “A far-sighted | 


of advertising,” “It’s good,” “The test 
of good will,” “Advertising is the sun- 
light of business,” “Making new markets 
with printer's ink,” “Women, the great- 
est buyers in the world,” “Where would 
we be anyway if it weren't for advertis- 
ing?” “Advertising needs time to develop 
opportunities,” “A good advertiser is a 
safe borrower,” “Desire upholds busi- 
ness,” “Watch the man with the adver- 
tising idea—he may be the coming brains 
of your business,” “Why I use advertis- 
ing as my huying guide,” “Changes in 
business policy " “The best tool for a big 
job” and ‘Fifty-tifty for progress” are 
suggestive of the fundamental nature of 


pieces of copy. 


I. T. U. REFUSES CARDS 
TO SCHOOL PRINTERS 


President McParland Seis Radicals 
in Macon Union Who Fought 
Agreement With Publishers’ 
Georgia School 


is been refused by President 
McParland, of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, for the agreement re- 
cently made between the A. N. P. A— 
S. N. P. A. Printers’ School and the 
Macon (Ga.) Typographical Union, un- 
der which — school's diploma would be 
recognized by the union as equivalent to 
pice cnc ateds and the agreement has 
been ordered terminated by the I. T. U 
president. 

Advices from oe he Epitor & Pup- 
LISHER indicate that the local union has 
not given up its fight re the agreement, 
which, it is said, was put through by the 
conservative element of the Macon union 


Sanction hz 





over the protest of “radical” members. 
rhe latter, it is understood, have used 
their influence with President McPar- 
land to secure rejection ox the arrange- 
ment. The Macon wnion, it is said, 
hopes to get its proposal ratified by the 


new administration of the I. ” 
will be elected this week. 
School officials, it is learned, 
entire satisfaction with the 
rangemeat and claim that the 
the aggressor in seeking the change. 
Publishers say there is room for all 
graduates of the school in country shops 





U., which 


express 
tormer ar- 
union was 


anyway, and as the recent inauguration 
of an A. N. P. A. open shop division 
makes necessary the training of more 
men for the open shop field, the I. T. U. 


is helping this aim materially by refusing 
union cards to school graduates. 


Greensboro News Insures Staff 


Eighty employes of the 
(N. C.) Daily News this 
insurance policies, 
$500 to $1,500, 
management. 
months’ 


Greensboro 
week received 
ranging in value from 
as a gift from the News 
\ll employes, after three 





service, become automatic ally in- 
sured for $500 for the first vear, the 
amount of the policy increasing auto- 


matically $100 for each year of service 
up to 10 years. All employes, from car- 
rier boys to President E. B. Jeffress, are 
included, and the policies are retroactive. 
The value of the insurance now in force 
is about $85,000. 


Joplin Printers Issue Newspaper 


Printers who have been on strike from 
the Joplin (Mo.) Globe and Joplin News- 
Herald plants since those papers estab- 
lished the open shop, have started a news- 
paper. It is called the Printers’ Bulletin, 
published Thursday, and distributed free 
in the city and surrounding towns. Plans 
are afoot, it is said, to make it a daily in 
the near future. J. Anderson is business 
manager, with offices at 1621 South Main 
street, Joplin. 
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WRITING ON UNKNOWN SOLDIER WINS 
TWO PULITZER PRIZES 





Simpson’s Story for A. P. Wins $1,000—O’Brien Wrote Best 
Editorial—World’s Klan Exposé Gets Gold Medal— 
Kirby’s Cartoon Receives Award 





| EVELATIONS of the organization 

and operations of the Ku Klux 
Klan won the $500 gold medal award, 
established under the will of Joseph Pu- 
litzer, for the most disinterested meri- 
torious public service performed by any 
newspaper during the last year, accord- 
ing to an yuncement made at Colum- 
bia University this week. 

The $1,000 prize for the repor- 
torial work of the year was awarded to 
Kirke L. Simpson, the Associated 
Press, for his account of the burial of 
the Unknown Soldier at Arlington. 
The $500 prize for the best editorial 
article embracing clearness of style and 
moral purpose, ‘sound reasoning power 
influencing public opinion in the right 
direction was awarded to Frank M. 
O’Brien, of the New York Herald, for 
“The Unknown Soldier.” 

The $500 prize for the best cartoon 
was awarded to Rollin Kirby, New York 
World, for “On the Road to Moscow,” 

Mr. O’Brien has been with the Mun- 
sey papers since 1912. He was born in 
Dunkirk, N. Y., March 31, 1875. His 
working life has been spent on newspa- 
pers and in politics. From 1896 to 1904 
he was city editor of the Buffalo Ex- 
press. In 1904 he joined the staff of the 
New York Sun as a reporter and re- 
mained there more than one year. In 
1906 Mr. O’Brien was appointed secre- 
tary to Mayor George B. McClellan of 
New York, and continued in that posi- 
tion until 1910. He is the author of 
“The Story of the Sun” and more than 
twenty short stories. 

Kirke L. Simpson, native of San Fran- 
cisco, started out in 1906 to be a mining 
engineer, but no sooner had he arrived 
at Tonopah, Nevada, than he was in- 
duced to take charge of the Tonapah 
Sun. Simpson spent two years in that 
city, going then to the San Francisco 
Bureau of the Associated Press, where 
he remained until 1913 when he was 
transferred to the Washington Bureau. 
He has specialized in War and Navy 
Departments. His father was once edi- 
tor of the Portland (Ore.) Herald. 

Rollin Kirby was born at Galva, IIl., 
in 1874 and was educated in the public 
schools. He first won recognition as an 
illustrator for magazines, his work ap- 
pearing in Collier's, McClures, Life, 
American and Harper’s from 1901 to 
1910. In 1911 he joined the New York 
Mail as cartoonist; in 1912 he was with 
the Sun. He joined the World in 1913 
and did a series of social cartoons under 
the caption “Sights of the Town.” Since 
1914 he has done political cartoons for 
that newspaper. 

The Klu Klux Klan revelations for 
which the World was awarded the gold 
medal for meritorious service were pub- 
lished as a series starting September 6, 
1921. Twenty-six newspapers scattered 
ti 7° - ee ° 
throughout the United States joined in 
the publication of the series. 

Pulitzer prizes and letters 
were awarded as follows: 

The $1,000 American novel prize was 
awarded to Booth Tarkington for his 
“Alice Adams.” 

The $1,000 American play prize was 
awarded to Eugene O'Neil, for his 
“Anna Christy.” 

The $2,000 prize for the best history 
book on the United States was awarded 
to James Truslow Adams for his 
“Founding of New England.” 

The $1,000 prize for the best patriotic 
biography was awarded to Hamlin Gar- 
land for his “A Daughter of the Middle 
Border.” 

The $1,000 for the best volume of 
verse was awarded to Edwin Arlington 
Robinson for his “Selected Poems.” 

The $1,500 scholarship prize for the 
founder of music for European instruc- 
tion was awarded to Sandor Harmati, of 
Hollis, N. Y. 


ann 
best 


for 1921 


The 


$1,500 scholarship for art was 

awarded to Edith Bell, of Des Moines, 
lowa. 

The $1,500 traveling scholarship for 


graduates in th 


e Pulitzer School of jour- 
nalism who 





pass examinations with 
highest honors to enable them to spend 
a year in Europe, were awarded to Rob- 
ert Arthur Curry, Nassau, Bahama 


Islands; Ziepha Mary Carruthers, Den- 
ver, Col., and Robert Henry Best, Spar- 
tansburg, S. C.; alternates, Joseph Levi 


Jones, West Plains, Mo.; Arthur Gayle 
Waldrop, Dallas, Texas, and Clare 
Maude Heminway Lyles, Wellington, 


Surrey, England 

No competitors appeared for the 
$1,000 prize for the best history of the 
i rendered to the public by the 
(American press during the year. 

Fach award was based upon the de- 
cision of a jury drawn from or chosen 
by the Advisory Board of the School of 
Journalism. The jurors were: 

For the gold medal in journalism, 
Prof. John W. Cunliffe, Prof. Roscoe C. 
E 


services 


. Brown and Prof. Henry R. Seager. 

For the cartoon, Prof. Ashley H. 
Thornpike, Associate Walter Prichard 
Eaton and Prof. Walter D. Pitkin. 

For the editorial article, Prof. John 
W. Cunliffe, Prof. Roscoe C. E. Brown, 
and Associate Harold De W. Fuller. 


For the  reportorial work, Prof. 
Charles Phelps Cooper, Associate Carl 
Dickey and Associate Allen Sinclair 
Will, 

For the novel, Stuart P. Sherman, 


Samuel M. Crothers and Jefferson D. 
Fletcher. 

For the play, William ‘yon Phelps, 
Hamlin Garland and Jesse Lynch Wil- 
liams. 
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For the history, Worthington C. Ford, 
Tohn Bach McMaster and Charles Don- 
ner Hazen. 

For the biography, Maurice Francis 
Egan, William Roscoe Thayer and Wil- 
] 


Muy 27, 


Richard Burton and Ferris Greensle 

For the music scholarship, Dap. 
iel Gregory Mason, Prof. Walter Henry 
Hall and Frank Damrosch of the depart. 
ment of music of Columbia University 














iam Allen White. and the Institute of Musical Art in New 

For the poetry, Wilbur L Cross, York City, 

THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 
Pulitzer Award Editorial for 1921 

That which takes place today at the Na- Likely he shared those common to the mil. 
tional Cemetery in Arlington is a symbol, lions: a life of peace and honest struggle, with 
1 1 und a tribute It is an entombment such small success as comes to most who try; 

ily in tl sical sense. It is rather the and at the end the place on the hillside among 
enthronement of Duty and Honer This man his fathers. Today to do honor at his last 
who died fer his country is the symbol’ of resting place come the greatest soldiers of the 
these qualities; a far more perfect symbol 


than any man could be whose name and deeds 








we knew. He represents more, really, than 
the unide1 dead, for we cannot separate 
them spirit from the war heroes whose 
names are written on their gravestones. He 

this spirit whom we honor—stands for the 
inselfishness of all. 

This, of all monuments to the dead, is 
lasting and immutable. So long as men re- 
vere the finer things of life the tomb of the 
nameless hero will remain a_ shrine. Nor, 


with the shifts of time and mind, can there 
be a changing of values. No historian shall 
rise to fy the virtues or the faults of the 
Soldier. has an immunity for which kings 
The years may bring erosion to 
but not to the memory of the 


modify 
He 
might pray. 
the granite 
Unknown. 
it is a 


neal 
ask 


common weakness of humanity to 
the questions that can never be answered 
in this life. Probably none to whom the drama 
of the Unknown Soldier has appealed has not 
wondered who, in the sunshine of earth, 
the protagonist of today’s ceremony. 
from the Penobscot? 


was 
A logger 
An orchardist from the 
Pacific coast? A well driller from Texas? 
A machinist from Connecticut? A lad who 
left his hoe to rust among the Missourft corn? 
A longshoreman from Hell’s Kitchen? Perhsos 
some youth from the tobacco fields, resting 
again in his own Virginia. All that the army 
tells of him is that he died in battle. All 
that the heart tells is that some woman loved 
him. More than that no man shall learn. In 
this mystery, as in the riddle of the universe, 
the wise wonder; but they would not know. 


What were his dreams, his ambitions? 








“ON THE ROAD TO MOSCOW” 











This cartoon by Rollin Kirby, awarded 


Pulitzer prize of $508, was published in the 


the 
New York World August 6, 1921. 


age, famous statesmen from other continents 


the President, the high judges and the legisla. 
tors of his own country, and many men who, 
like himself, fought for the flag. At his bier 
will gather the most remarkable group that 
\merica has seen. And the tomb which Fate 
reserved for him is, instead of the narrow 


cell on the village hillside, one as lasting as 
that of Rameses and as inspiring as Napoleon's, 

lt is a great religious ceremony, this burig 
today. The exaltation of the nameless bones 
would not be possible except for Belief. Where 
were Duty and Honor, the wellsprings of 
Victory, if mankind feared that death drew g 
black curtain behind which lay nothing but 
the dark? So all in whom the spark of hope 
has not died can well believe that we, to 
whom the Soldier is a mystery, are not a 
mystery to him, They can believe that the watch 
ers at Arlington today are not merely a few 
thousands of the living but the countless bat. 
talions of the departed. ‘Though he were 
dead, yet shall he live’—there is the promise 
which men hold when everything of this 
earth has slipped away. 
All the impressive ritual of today weuld 
a mockery if we did not believe that,. out 
n an infinity which astronomers cannot chart 
or mathematicians bound, the Unknown Sol. 
dier and all the glorious dead whom we honor 
in his dust are looking down upon this little 
spinning ball, conscious of our reverence, And 
when noon strikes, signal for the moment of 
silent prayer, few of those who stand with 
bared head will lack conviction that the 
rites at Arlington are viewed other than 
mortal eyes. Only in that spirit may we honor 
the Unknown Soldier and those who, like him, 
died for this Republic, 

Unknown, but not unknowing! 


to 


be 


by 








MAJOR H. W. PATTON DEAD 


Was Long Editor and Owner of Pacific 
Coast Newspapers 

(By Telegraph to Epvtror & PustisHer) 

BELLINGHAM, Wash., May 25.—Major 
H. W. Patton, aged 66, one of the oldest 
newspaper editors on the Pacific Coast, 
died May 24 at Soap Lake (Wash.) 
Sanitarium, after ten days’ illness. He 
was writing a series of articles for the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer when stricken. 
His newspaper experience extended from 
Bellingham to Los Angeles, where re- 
cently he was a special writer on the Ex- 
aminer. He was for several years editor 
of the Bellingham Reveille. From 1884 
to 1906 he was on the Los Angeles 
Times and Herald. Since then he had 
owned and edited the Los Angeles Capi- 
tal, Everett Independent, Aberdeen Bul- 
letin and Eureka Standard, and was edi- 
tor and manager of the Hoquiam Wash- 
ingtonian. He was president of the 
Washington State Press Association in 
1916, 


H. L. Gates Has Made No Change 

The recent rumor that H. L. Gates, 
Sunday editor of the New York Herald, 
had left the Herald, is without founda- 
tion. Mr. Gates would not comment, 
however, upon recent charges made 
against the Herald by Police Commis- 
sioner Enright further than to say that 
neither he nor any other Herald editor 
was in any way responsible for the inci- 
dent that caused Mr. Enright’s attack. 


Tribune Has Visiting Hours 
The Chicago Tribune has arranged for 
a guide to escort persons wishing to pass 
through its plant on sightseeing trips. 
The visiting hours are Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday after- 


noons at 2:30, 3:30 and 4:31; evenings at 
8:30 and 9:30 o’clock. 
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THEY ARE ALL IN THE DAY’S NEWS 

















Jack Price 


Photo by 
He sailed away this week but he is coming back, and it is the extent of the come-back 


that is now keeping a lot of New York politicians awake at night. With William Ran- 
dolph Hearst (above), left to right, we have William Randolph, Jr., Mrs. Hearst, 
and George. The greater part of tneir two-month visit overseas will be spent in England. 


& 


New York has a new sight and a new subject for debate. “Spike” Collins, of the Wash- 
ington Bureau of the New York Herald, and Harry Gusack, financial editor of the Wash- 
ington Times (below), were in town last week and the first thing they asked to see 
was Civic Virtue. Here they are right in front of it. No, the censor has not been busy; 
we cut the gent and his lady friends to keep them from overshadowing this page like 
they do City Hall. 











sy og yD 

















Photo by Will League 

We have heard a great deal lately about the dangers encountered in covering labor 
disputes in West Virginia but everybody looks happy and well-fed in this picture. These 
are the men who have been writing our daily stories on the Blizzard trials at Charles 
Town. 











THREE WINNERS! 


The energetic gentleman below is Kirke L. 
Simpson, of the A. P. Looks as if he were on 
his way for another Pulitzer prize story. To 
his right we have Frank M. O’Brien, of the 
New York Herald (above); Rollin Kirby, of 
the New York World (below). 














Photo by Jack Price 








Photo by Harris & Ewing 
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JCURNALISM WEEK BANQUET SPEAKERS 
ADDRESS MISSOURIANS BY RADIO 





St. Louis, Detroit and Kansas City Papers Send Talks and En- 
tertainment Through Ether—Over 400 
Present for Various Meetings 





CotumBia, Mo., May 25.—More than 
400 newspaper and magazine writers, edi- 
tors, owners, publishers, advertising man- 
special correspondents, copy read- 
ers, feature writers and reporters attend- 
ed the 13th annual journalism week of 
the School of Journalism of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, held here this week. 

Besides an interesting program, con- 
sisting of speeches by men whose names 
are linked with better journalism in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, ideas were 
exchanged, problems of the newspaper 
and magazine publishers were discussed 
and efforts made to make Missouri 
journalism better and finer and honestly 
profitable. 

The annual gathering was closed Satur- 
day with informal round table discus- 
sions after a week filled with many fea- 
tures, including the annual meeting of 
the Missouri Writers Guild, the semi- 
annual gathering of the Missouri Press 
Association and a radio banquet. 

Three metropolitan newspapers of the 
Middle West, the Kansas City Star, the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch, and the Detroit 
News assisted in making the radio ban- 
quet one of entertainment and _ instruc- 
tion. 

The Star gave the inaugural program 
of its broadcasting station. Brief talks 
were made from the Star office by H. J. 
Haskell, managing editor, and Austin 
Latchaw, of the editorial department. The 
Star also furnished musical numbers. 

The program of the Detroit News con- 
sisted of an address by Lee A. White, 
of the News editorial staff, and a number 
of musical selections by pleasing artists. 
The Post-Dispatch program was similar 
to the other two, Clark McAdams and 
George Johns giving addresses. 

The radio outfit used in receiving the 
program belongs to the School of Jour- 
nalism, the banquet being its initial ap- 
pearance. It will be used in connection 
with the Columbia Evening Missourian, 
the laboratory product of the School of 
Journalism, in the future. 

Through courtesy of the International 
News Service, the Missourian has had a 
full leased wire news service this week. 
Wires were run into the Journalism 
building and an operator furnished by 
the International during the week. The 
Missourian issued a noon edition each 
day in addition to its two regular- edi- 


agers, 


tions. 
Columbians opened their homes to 
visitors and many social functions for 


visitors were given. 

Marlen E. Pew, editor and general 
manager of the International News Serv- 
ice, and George B. Dealey. presidext an] 
general manager of the Dallas (Tex.) 
News, and owner of several other Texas 
newspapers, spoke at Wednesday night's 
pieeting. 

Mr. Pew’s address appears at length 
on Page 11 of this issue. 

“Newspapers have been well called the 
university of the people,” said Mr. 
Dealey, “The power for good that jour- 
nalists possess is beyond calculation, and 
the conscientious. efficient journalist has 
daily opportunities for real and lasting 
service to his fellows.” 

In giving bits of advice to students, 
Mr. Dealey said that stick-to-itiveness, 
courtesy, good habits, patience, education, 
initiative, and dependability are essential 
for success. 

The weekly newspaper was discussed 
by Missouri editors Thursday morning, 
and talks were made by Rome G. Brown. 
of the Minneapolis Bar, and Dr. Sebastio 
S-~pao, of Rio de Janeiro, at the after- 
r--n meeting. W. W. Ball, editor of 
t+» Columbia (S. C.) State and S. J. 
Da-can-Clark, of the Chicago Evening 
Post, were speakers at the night meeting. 

Friday, the last day of the regular 
meeting. will be taken up with an 
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open meeting of the Missouri Press As- 
sociation. 

Although Tuesday's program was 
given over largely to members of the ad- 
vertising fraternity, addresses were also 
made by prominent men in the news de- 
partment of newspapers, including Ben- 
jamin H. Reese, city editor of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, and C. T. Rand, 
editor and publisher of the Neshoba 
Democrat, Philadelphia, Miss. 

David R. Williams, service 
motion manager of the St. 
Democrat, opened the 
with a discussion of the 


and pro- 
Louis Globe- 
day’s program 
growth of the 


service and promotion departments of 
newspapers, which, he said, had their 
beginning less than twelve years ago. 


Mr. Williams stated that as late as the 
fal! of 1914 there were no service de- 
partments in New York city and but two 
in Philadelphia. The New York Times 
the only large city daily that has no 
service department, and the Chicago 
Tribune has the oldest department of 
this nature, according to Mr. Williams. 

“The public has a right to believe what 
it sees in advertisements,” said Lou Hol- 
land, of Kansas City, president of the 
Seventh District of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. He said 
that newspaper publicity is the most ef- 
fective weapon in stopping untruthful 
advertising. 

Miss Edna Davis, of the advertising 
department of Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. 
Louis, said that advertising writers 
should write to please the public and not 
for the approval of their colleagues. She 
spoke of the advertising field as one of 
excellent opportunities for’ women. 

Mr. Reese. principal speaker of the 
afternoon, said that the most  ser1ous 
black mark against the newspapers of 
today is the practice of sending unquali- 
fied men and women on important as- 
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signments. Because of their lack of 
confidence in reperters, many men in 
public life have adopted the practice of 
giving out written statements to re- 
pe rters. 


‘The fault.” Mr. Reese said, “rests 
with the publisher and the editor in fail- 
ing to provide an efficient, intelligent 


staff, or having a good staff and failing 
to see that it functions with the maxi- 
mum results.” 

Mr. Reese listed, in the order of their 
importance, seven requirements for 
journalists as follows: 

\ good educational foundation, talent 


for writing, accuracy 
personal appearance, 
and age. 

“The successful 
woman,” he said, 
is like play, 
newspaper.” 

That community building is the chief 
function of the country newspaper was 
the opinion voiced by Mr. Rand. He 
said that rural journalism offers the 
greatest opportunities and in most cases 
is as remunerative. 

Charles G. Ross, chief Washington 
correspondent of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch and a former professor in the 
School of Journalism, and Harry Han- 
sen, literary editor of the Chicago Daily 
News, were speakers on Tuesday night’s 
program, 

Mr. Ross said that every large news- 
paper found it advantageous to maintain 
a_ correspondent at the capital because 
of the vast amount of news of local in- 
terest to different localities that would 
not be covered by press associations. 

President Harding, according to Mr. 
Ross, is a human, likable man, and one 
who makes friends with Washington cor- 
respondents. He spoke of the meetings 
each Tuesday and Friday at the White 
House, when questions prepared by re- 
porters were answered by the President. 
“Questions must be submitted in writ- 
ing,” said Ross, “but if the President an- 
swers the written question, others may 
be asked orally.’ 

“Most newspaper men agree that Mr. 
Harding, Mr. Hughes and Mr. Hoover 
make up the three big outstanding fig- 
ures of the administration and are the 
heavyweights that counterbalance, to a 

(Continued on page 18) 


and thoroughness, 
judgment, energy 


newspaper man or 
“is the one whose work 
even upon an afternoon 





MISSOURI PEN GUILD WIDENS FIELD 








(By Telegraph to Evitor & PUBLISHER) 


OLUMBIA, Mo., May 23.—Louis 
Dodge, of St. Louis, was elected 
president of the Missouri Writers’ Guild 
at its annual business session Monday af- 
ternoon, the officers elected were: First 
vice-president, Mrs. Mary Blake Wood- 
son, Kansas City; second vice-president, 
Miss Catha Wells, Chillicothe; secretary- 
t easurer, Mrs. Grace Reeve Fennell, of 
St. Louis. Mr. Dodge succeeded Hugh 
F. Grinstead, of Columbia, who has been 
president for the last two years. 

An amendment was passed providing 
that any native Missourian is eligible to 
membership in the guild who has had 
a book published on a royalty basis or 
has sold three articles, stories, poems, or 
one serial to a magazine of national cir- 
culation; or has sold three photo dramas 
for which the author has received credit 
on the screen; or has written a play that 
has been produced by a regular theatrical 
company. The article amended formerly 
provided that a candidate for admission 
into the guild be a native Missourian, 
and must have published a book on roy- 
alty basis or sold three articles to maga- 
zines of general circulation. 

The Writers’ Guild has 85 members 
and 21 associate members, including 
Rupert Hughes and Fannie Hurst. More 
than 50 members were present at the an- 
nual meeting yesterday, and at the ban- 
quet last night, which concluded the pro- 
gram. 

Speeches 
Quick, 
Courtney 
stories ; 
Myrtle 
and Dr. 


were 
author of 


made by Herbert 
“Vandemark’s Folly”; 
Ryley Cooper, writer of short 
Mrs. Belle T. McCahan, Mrs. 
Trachsel, Mrs. Velma W. Sykes 
A. H. R. Fairchild, of the staff 


of University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Speaking on “Journalism and Litera- 
ture,” Mr. Quick said that only in its 
broadest sense is journalism connected 
with literature. 

“Journalism,” he said, “is the most 
powerful agency in building up literary 
activity, but it is too hurried to pro- 
duce real literature. America has the 
largest output of journalism in the world 
but its output of real literature is small.” 

Mr. Quick pointed out the danger of 
young men and women of genius to cre- 
ate literature becoming sidetracked by 
journalism into the habits of writing 
journalism to the extent that they use 
the vital forces needed in the creative 
work of writing literature. He declared 
that artistic creation requires leisure, or 
at least leisurely ways. However, he 
pointed out, while journalism snaps up 
on the unwary like a trap, it may doom 
him to be successful in journalism in- 
stead of disappointed as an artist in lit- 
erature. * 

Dr. Fairchild spoke on “Hints of De- 
scription.” He said that in real descrip- 
tion the object itself is not to be de- 
scribed, but the impression made by the 
object colored by feeling. He also ad- 
vised that the writer pay special atten- 
tion to the verbs and adjectives used. 
“Trite and obvious words and expres- 
sions must be eliminated,” he said. 

Mr. Cooper, a former circus manager, 
who has gained a reputation as a writer 
of short stories of circus life, said that 
accuracy is a new element which has 
come from newspaper work and _pene- 
trated the field of fiction. Other speakers 
dwelt on the writing cf the short story. 


MISSOURI PRESS ASSN. 
REORGANIZING 


Will Probably Incorporate as Non-Proft 
Organization, Controlled by Elected 
Directors—19 Past Presi- 
dents at Dinner 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PusBtisHeEr) 

CotumBia, Mo., May 26.—Almost 20 
members of the Missouri Press Asso. 
ciation attended its semi-annual conven. 
tion, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
in connection with Journalism Week of 
the University of Missouri school of 
journalism. Discussions of the weekly 
and the daily newspaper in the small 
town, together with plans for reorganiza. 
tion, featured the program. 

The daily newspaper was discussed by 
the association Wednesday, the weekly 
Thursday, and plans for organization 
were begun Friday. J. S. Hubbard, ex- 
ecutive secretary since February 1, re- 
ported on a survey he had made of the 
advertising and subscription fields of 
Missouri newspapers. It dealt largely 
with price rates now ir effect. 

The executive committee, of which 
Dean Walter Williams of the school of 
journalism is chairman, in its report Fri- 
day recommended incorporation of the 
association on a non-profit basis, The 
recommendation is expected to be adopt- 
ed at the fall business meeting. 

Under the new organization a board 
of ten directors will be elected, four of 
them officers of the association, as fol- 
lows: president, vice-president, secretary 
and treasurer. The other six directors 
will be elected for three-year terms after 
the first election, when two will be elect- 
ed for one year, two for two years, and 
two for three years, 

Directors, who will be elected at the 
fall meeting, will choose the executive 
secretary. 

Edgar Bronson, of EF] 
secretary of the Oklahoma Press 
ciation, spoke Thursday morning. 

Interesting reminiscences featured the 
annual dinner of the past presidents of 
the association, which was given here by 
Omar D. Gray, of the Sturgeon Leader, 
Wednesday night. Nineteen of the 
twenty-five living past presidents were 
present at the dinner, besides six invited 
guests. Past presidents who were pres- 
ent were: J. Watt Goodwin, Sedalia: 
Fred Hull, Maryville; E. W. Stephens, 
Columbia; W. R, Painter, Carrollton: 
Henry T. Childes, Troy; J. A. Hudson, 
Columbia: R. M. White and Mitchell 
White, Mexico; J. R. Lowell, Moberly: 
H. J. Blanton, Paris; C. M. Harrison, 
Boonville; Howard Ellis, New Florence: 
Fred Naeter, Cape Girardeau; Ovid Bell, 
Fulton; J. M. Stonebraker, Kirksville: 
J. Kelly Pool, Jefferson City; William 
Southern, Jr., Independence : Walter 
Williams, Columbia, and Mr. Gray. Mr. 
Stephens is president of the past presi- 
dents. 

The six guests at the 
Frank Martin, R. L, Hill, Marshall Gor- 
don and E. M. Watson of Columbia: 
James Wright Brown, New York City, 
and George Marble, Fort Scott, Kan. 

Other living presidents of the associa- 
tion are no longer residents of Missouri. 


Okla., 
Asso- 


Reno, 


dinner were 


Boston Ad Women Elect 


Miss Anna Mahoney, head of the 
women’s advertising department of the 
William Filene’s Sons Company, Bos- 
ton, has been elected president of the Ad- 
vertising Women’s Club of Boston. Oth- 
er officers elected were Miss Anna Mur- 
phy, of Gilchrist Company, vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Marion Brown, of Conrad & 
Co., Inc., secretary; Miss Mollie O'Neil. 
of the United Drug Company, treasurer 
Miss Mary Caroline Crawford and Miss 
Marjory Wheeler, of George Batten 
Company, directors for two years. 





A. B. C. Board Meets June 9 


An executive meeting. of the Audit 


Bureau of Circulations board of direc- 
tors will be held i in Chicago, June 9. No 
meeting was held in May. 
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TORLD communication in its physi- 

cal and spiritual aspects was the 
main topic of Mi irlen E. Pew, editor 
yd manager of the International News 
Service, in his address May 24 before 
the journalism week assemblage at the 
University of Missouri, Columbia. In- 
troduction of automatic printing and 
receiving devices for telegraphy was 
alléd the most striking physical de- 
velopment of the past 25 years in the 
wire field by Mr. Pew, with the print- 
ing-receiving machine operated by ra- 
tio impulse as the sensation of the 
near future. He said that the I. N. S. 
had been experimenting along this line 
for two years and that he expected 
shortly an important announcement 
concerning developments. 

Radio, he said, promises to turn the 
garchlight of new fact into dark and dis- 
tant byways of the world, with the pros- 
sect that communication between nations 
will become much less costly and difficult 
than at present. 

Mr. Pew instanced press and commer- 
cial rates between the United States and 
anumber of important foreign news cen- 
ters and told his audience that while 
press rates were lower, they often im- 
posed a handicap of delay which com- 
pelled newspapers and press associations 
to send important news either at com- 
mercial or urgent rates at several times 
the cost of press messages. 

He based his complaints against high 
rates on the theory that as world com- 
munication is made less expensive, the 
dangers of the world will be minimized, 
governments will come under the check 
of a world understanding and civilization 
will progress. 

Adverting to domestic news, he pointed 
out that while there can be no political 
censorship in the United States, there is 
being built up a censorship by press 
agents around industry and commerce 
which he considered a most dangerous 
element. “Beware of men and institu- 
tions which require the services of press 
agents to stand between them and the 
legitimate inquiring newspaper reporter,’ 
he warned the Missourians. 

Mr. Pew’s address in part follows: 
Whenever I 
cant for 


face an ambitious young 
situation, memory 
to an incident «f my own youth. I 
16, suddenly called upon to head a 
educationally defeated, but I now know 
wonderfully fortunate in the possess on 
idealistic, imaginative, resolute mother 
also a job under one of the greatest 
paper editors this country has produced. 
was and is Robert F. Paine, then chief of 
the Cleveland now the inspiration of 
the great organization, with sufficient 
leisure, I state. to spend of 
each day rose garden overlooking the 
purple waters of San Diego Bay. A gifted 
writer of direct, plain language, understand- 
able common people whose cause has ever 
been his cause, a gallant fighter for progress, 
thoughtless of self-interest, hard-worker, this 
man always had time and inclination to plant 
seeds of courage, ambition and righteousness 
in the hearts of his devoted staff. I know 
few men in American journalism teday who 
deserve the personal gratitude of so many 
newspaper men as Robert F. Paine. 
One day, I know how it happened that 
I, his cub reporter, with him in the press 
room as an edition was running from the 
squeaky press 
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you will go out 
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Do 
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to a roll 
cpportunity. you 
newspaper If 
and learn some great truth that 
town would be benefitted by, you 
all about it tomorrow on that 
paper. It’s there to put something good on, 
or it’s there to be wasted. Most of it is 
wasted on trivial nonsense. Boy, do you 
realize that you have more power to do good 
than all the preachers in town; they speak 
to a few hundreds once a week, most of whom 
have already been saved, but you may speak 
to many thousands each day, and most of 
whom are sinners. Run along, and what 
you can get for tomorrow.” 

” What better may I do than repeat that mes- 
sage to young men and women who propose to 


news- 


business 


see 
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increased 
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a living? Your 
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What do you 
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In employing men and women for the 
of the organizations I have represented, 
found that they in three 
majority are doomed to fail 
because they lack the vital 
to express themselves, or 
to say—no message 
pathetic phase of life 
business is the inevitable 
cling to the fringe of 
every office—misplaced, 
to the task, but of course 
ment of it and always 
stride and somehow gain 
doubtful kindness to 
continue in newspaper 
spark. The honorable 
to send him in 
achieve. 
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because 
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nothing 
most 


division is composed of fortune 
may be mildly efficient, but they 
think in terms of dollars. They are business 
people and properly belong in the business 
department. It is well indeed that we have 
them but let them not confused with edito 
rial workers who go in achievement in full 
faith that financial reward will be automatic. 
I personally am not greatly interested in the 
business side of journalism. 

Only occasionally will you find a 
sessed of a sufficiently glowing soul 
or edit popularly and of a sufficiently 
nature to do business effectively 
popular standards. When you 
one you have a great publisher. 
such men. I know men 
ness losses smilingly, in order 
express conscientious conviction. 

The third division of applicants is composed 
of boys and girls who have the glitter of the 
cathedral builder in their They have 
messages to deliver to They have 
imagination and a will to serve. They look 
you in the eye. They mean business—you 
know it! Their curicsity covers the who, when 
where, how, what and also the WHY. They 
talk to you of ideas. They have schemes to 
uncover the hidden truth. They thirst for ad- 
vice, guidance, and more than all else a chance 
to show you and the world what they can do. 
They are the heaven-sent messengers of the 
living world and our great publicity wheel 
would lag and fall into rusty junk without 
them. They are wealth for the publisher, To 
find them is the ceaseless quest of every editor 
of purpose. They are “rewarded, yes doubly 
rewarded, for they usually earn as much as the 
business men (when truly talented much more). 
and they reap deep, rich harvest of soul satis 
faction that average mortals know not of. 


be 
for 
be 


man 
to write 
cautious 
accerding to 
do find such a 
I know a few 
who take great busi- 
to be able to 
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Dean Williams has requested that I speak 
concerning the little-known science of world 
communication. If you go to your library 
you will find nothing concrete concerning this 
subject, which is passing strange as it lies at 
the foundation of human civilization. By 
diligently searching you will find that the 
world’s physical equipment is fairly complete, 
with some five and a half million miles of 
telegraph wire, about 25 per cent of which is 
in the United States; fifty million miles of 
telephone wire, half of which is in our own 


country; 242,159 miles of cable under the seas, 
less than one-fifth of which is controlled by the 
United States, and the wonderful new world- 
wide radio communication service, a heritage 
of the war, which is rapidly displacing cable for 
press uses and in the United States and Eng- 
land has within a few months become the toy 
of hundreds of thousands of amateurs. 

The most striking development in the phys- 
ical wire equipment in 25 years is the perfec 
tion of automatic printing or receiving devices, 
destined to displace the Morse telegraph oper- 
ator, for which he should be devoutly thankful 
for a release from a _ nerve-torturing work. 
Farseeing Morse operators are studying radio 
today. These automatic printers are now used 
in thousands of newspapers offices in this 
country and Europe, doing very satisfactory 
service. Press telegraphy in this country is 
done largely on telephone wires, because it is 
economical as well as efficient. I am sorry to 
say, as an evidence of the unequal economic 
situation in this country, that the best printer 
equipment is not available for use on the 
telephone wires and is denied to the publishers 
of this country. This is an evil which ulti 
mately will be overcome. 

The sensation of the hour in the physical 
equipment field is the printer- receiver machine 
operated by radio impulse. International 
News Service has been experimenting with this 


device for more than two years. The best I 
may say is that we have found it to be prac 
tical and I predict an important announcement 


concerning it in the near future. 
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CHEAPER NEWS, BETTER CIVILIZATION 
PEW TELLS MISSOURI AUDIENCE 
Radio Development Promises to Release Press From Handicaps 


of Crowded and Expensive Wires—Press Agents 
Enemy of Legitimate Newspaper Reporter 
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The whole field of radio communicatien 1s 
largely experimental, but amazingly progressive. 
Commercially, it has been the nearest thing to 
1 national craze since the advent of the talking 

achine. To dealers it has been a_ veritable 
gold . I am informed there are now 10,000 
o )00 radio transmitting stations in the 








UL. S., and more than 1,000,000 receiving sets 
The science will bring it into every newspaper 
office of this country and I hope, of world, 
ultimately to replace wires. 

Imaginat:on does not need to run far to fore 
see wonderful developments from radio. Fo 
instance, it is not unreasonable to expect the 
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Havas Office in Washington 


The headquarters of the Havas News 


Agency 
moved from New 
and Robert Remy, 
who recently 
States, has taken 
was made, it 
directors of 


is 


arrived 


in the United States has been 


York to Washington 
of the Paris office, 
in the United 
charge. The change 
understood, after the 
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handling of intern 
the great French 
interested. 
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Controlling 
(Ohio) Tribune h 


J. Glenn and Carl W. Smith, 


dispute. Henry L. 


who has represented Havas 
for 


years, will remain 


of Marion Tribune 
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Japanese Visit Senate Gallery 


Three Japanese newspaper men, M. 
Matsuda of the Osaka Nichi Nichi: S. 
Fujita, of the Osaka Asahi, and K. Sada 
Hanazono of the Asaka Mainichi, were 
visitors this week in the Senate Press 
Gallery. Mr. Hanazono took occasion to 
renew the newspaper acquaintances he 
made in Washington during the Arma- 


Conference, 
paper. 


ments 
his 


which he covered for 
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PUBLIC APATHY FOE TO 
OPEN DIPLOMACY 


Secretary Hughes Says Foreign Rela- 
tions of Democratic Nation Should 
Be Candid, With People In- 


tensely Interested 


Open diplomacy as a fixed policy 
for democratic governments has a 
staunch advocate in Charles Evans 
Hughes, Secretary of State. Mr. Hughes’ 


attitude with respect to the direct method 
of dealing with international affairs was 
set forth in detail recently when he ad- 
dressed the annual convention of United 
States Chambers of Commerce in Wash- 
ington and told business men of the 
workings of the department in relation 
to world trade. 

“The diplomacy of democratic peoples 
should be open, candid and direct,” as- 
serted Secretary Hughes. “It has the 
advantage of being free from dynastic 
exigencies and has few inducements to 
continue the tradition of duplicity and 
intrigue associated with despotic govern- 
ments. It also has the advantage of re- 
sponding to public opinion; it reflects the 
perception of common interest. The 
difficulty, however, of maintaining an 
enlightened public opinion with respect 
to international matters very great 
and it has been increased in this country 
by the lack of general interest, at least 
until recently, in foreign affairs. 

‘Apart from the remediable lack of 
adequate knowledge of general conditions 
and backgrounds, there is always the 
difficulty of conveying to the public a 
full understanding of the facts of the 
particular situations which are engaging 
the attention of diplomatic officers. This 
can largely be met by a constant effort 
to make known to the public the general 
lines of policy, to give adequate informa- 
tion as to the particular aims and to take 
the public into confidence to the utmost 
practicable extent with respect to par- 
ticular measures. There should be no 
reticence for its own sake, or as a mere 
continuance of perverse habit; there 
should be directness, promptness, candor 
—in short, efficiency. 

“But it must be understood that there 
are certain inescapable limitations in the 
most straightforward policy. I am glad 
to say that in the dealings of this gov- 
ernment with other powers there are no 


1s 


intrigues, no hidden purposes, no decep- 
tions. Nothing is done or proposed 
which, so far as its essential character 


is concerned, could not be shouted from 
the housetops. 

_ “But it does not follow that in good 
faith and with practical regard for re- 
sults particular steps can immediately 
be made public. One reason why the 
methods of diplomacy are so often mis- 
understood is that the necessary ameni- 
ties of intercourse with sovereign states 
are not taken into consideration. I am 
no apologist for inept and dilatory prac- 
tices, or for ceremonial survivals unsuited 
to our time. But it must not be for- 
gotten that governments deal with each 
other subject to the obligations of hon- 
orable intercourse between equals. 

“The conclusive point is that the pub- 
lication of details of negotiations must 
rest on the express or implied consent 
of both parties. Any government refus- 
ing to recognize this pasis would find 
that it had circumscribed its opportuni- 
ties to protect the interests of its peoples. 
In ordinary dealings between individuals 
the advantages of retaining the good 
opinion of other parties to negotiations, 
—rivals or compettoris—may sometimes 
be considered negligible, but the good 
opinion of nations is not negligible.” 

Mr. Hughes emphasized the importance 
of personal contact in the discussion of 
diplomatic questions. 

“The whole significance of confer- 
ences,” said Mr. Hughes, “is that diplo- 
matic notes will not suffice. Everyone 
familiar with foreign affairs knows that 
while the statement of foreign policies 
in formal writings is absolutely necessary, 
still in order to accomplish results in 
negotiations, there should be far as 
practicable the personal contacts of dip- 
lomatic representatives.” 


so 
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LORD 


Editor 


AND THEIR MILLIONAIRES 





Proprietor of London Times and Daily Mail Evokes Storm of 
Criticism by Article on “Newspaper 
Millionaires”’ 





By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


Editor, 


London 


ORD NORTHCLIFFE’S views on 

the question of his independence as 
an employer in the matter of his news- 
paper men’s wages, which found expres- 
sion first in his resignation from the 
Newspaper Propriet: irs’ Association, 
have not remained unchallenged. 

The proprietor of the Times, Daily 
Mail followed his action with a 
lengthy and vividly picturesque article on 
“Newspapers and Their Millionaires,” in 
which he enlarges upon his action and 


etc., 


the reasons therefore. His introductory 
remarks to this attack have a peculiar 
interest for American publishers, for 


seemingly it 1s their acceptance of British 
skilled workers that contributes to the 
circumstances responsible for the situa- 
tion as cag’ Northcliffe sees it. The 
writer says, in his opening, “I shall be 
glad if intel before reading this ar- 
ticle, will realize that the wages question 
in metropolitan daily newspaper offices 
in no way resembles the wages situation 
in agriculture, the mines, the mills, the 
railways, the shipyards, the ships, the 
engineering shops and factories generally. 
The London daily newspapers are con- 
trolled by a number of very rich people 
who are merely competing with each 
other and not with foreigners as are our 
coal owners, shipbuilders and engineers. 
Good wages of printers of daily news- 
papers do not mean loss of trade to 
Great Britain, but low wages mean the 
disappearance of skilled British printers 
to the United States, where, I regret to 
say, I have met hundreds of them.” 

Lord Northcliffe sketches first the po- 
sition and possibilities of the newspaper 
in its relation to daily affairs, and then 
in inimitably racy style, tells of the cir- 
cumstances that prompted his action. 

“The situation is just this,” he says, 
“While I was traveling round the world 
trying to find out what the Japanese are 
doing and where best our surplus popu- 
lation should emigrate, there arose a 
movement, of which I was not informed, 
for the reduction of the wages of print- 
ers of metropolitan daily newspapers. 

“On my return to Europe I heard 
about the matter. I then set about mak- 
ing enquiries as to the financial condition 
of the public press and the status of the 
printers themselves. As a result I let it 
be known that, on the newspapers with 
whick I am concerned there would be 
no reduction in wages. 

“In the last thirty years the status of 
the British printer has greatly improved. 
He is one of the most highly skilled 
craftsmen we have. He is subject to a 
daily strain that few of my readers un- 
derstand. I rejoice at his better state. 

“My action was fiercely resented in a 
certain quarter. A representative of one 
of the colleagues referred to came to see 


tie to remonstrate. He said ‘The wages 
are preposterous. Some of these men 
have motorcycles and sidecars; more 


than one of them drives a motorcar.’ 
“Why shouldn't they,’ I replied. ‘Our 
men are at least as skilled as the Ameri- 
can and other foreign workers. If Ameri- 
can printers are able to own Fords, why 
shouldn't ours? British newspapers are 
just as prosperous as at any time in their 
nistory. 
“The 
factory. - 
“My contenti n, I cc 
if we wish to retain the best 
we have is ‘country, 
properly. There are, I regret to say, 
more than enough skilled British me- 
chanics in the United States. I never 
visit an American newspaper office with- 
out being introduced to half a dozen of 
them, and none of them comes back.’ 
“ ‘But.’ he continued, ‘you are a mem- 
ber of the Newspaper Proprietors’ Asso- 


replies were vague and unsatis- 


‘is that 


ski ‘lied labor 
we must pay it 


in th 
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ciation, and one of your representatives 
joined with the others in the reduction 
of wages movement.’ 

“T said that he, 


the mysterious Mr. 
Fish referred to 


(Mr. W. G. Fish, of 
Carmelite House, was the representative 
of the Northcliffe interests in this mat- 
ter) might have troubled to send me a 
wireless before he took a step involving 
the welfare and home comforts of hun- 
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Among his remarks Lord Northcliffe 
was somewhat caustic with Sir Edward 
Hulton and his newspapers, so that it is 
not surprising to find that one of the 
properties of this publisher, the London 
Evening Standard, has taken up the mat- 
ter from the side of the “colleagues.” 
The same evening that the Northcliffe 
article appeared, the Evening Standard 
accepted the challenge, heading its reply 
with the question: “Should a trade’s 
largest employer break away from Mas- 
ters’ Federation?” and its attitude may 
be summed up in the following quotation: 

‘The question simply is—was he right 
or was he wrong in leaving the Newspa- 
per Proprietors’ Association? Is he do- 
ing the trade a service or a dis-service 
at a time when its difficulties call, in the 
interests of all parties, for unity, good 
fellowship and temperate firmness ‘on the 
part of those responsible for newspaper 
production? 





Estate Association. 


“Don’t say, 
friend of his. He has many friends. 


letters to the editor. 
“Be sure of all your facts. 


time. 


respect it. 





HOWE EXPOSES THE PUBLICITY MACHINERY 
TO THOSE WHO USE IT 


METHobS of approaching editors and reporters to be used by the busi- 

ness man seeking to obtain maximum results from his free publicity 
was the subject of an address by Paul C. Howe, formerly managing editor 
of the Sioux City Tribune, before a recent meeting of the Sioux City Real 


The following composed Mr. Howe's list of “do’s” and 
“Don’t overestimate the importance of your story. 
can fool an editor or a reporter, but the chances are against you. 
‘I thought you would like something to fill up your paper.’ 
Large newspapers throw away columns and columns of ‘good stuff every day. 
“Don’t try to obtain space under false pretenses. 
“Don’t expect the editor to print your material just because you are a 


“Don’t make yourself a pest in a newspaper office by constantly writing 


“Approach the paper early in the day, or evening, not just before press 


“Present some feature out of the ordinary. 

“Remember a newspaper fulfills a quasi-public function; people generally 
are entitled to know certain facts about you. 

“Furnish a ‘human interest’ touch. 

“Give the reporters your confidence. 
Do not consider them callous, curious persons.” 


“don'ts”: 
You may think you 


They are worthy of it and will 








dreds of families. He is young and he 
has not traveled much as yet. 

“*Then,’ continued my colleague, ‘there 
are the unskilled workers who are al- 


ways threatening us and the news 
agents.’ 
“‘That is a different matter,’ I said. 


‘They may be 
they deserve. 
shall have to 


getting more money than 
If they are naughty we 
clout them as they have 
been clouted elsewhere, in Paris and 
New York, with the same result every 
time, but I have not had time to investi- 
gate the position.’ 

“*Then there are those who wish to 
interfere with the internal organization 
of newspapers and even with their con- 
tents.’” 

Lord Northcliffe here read the letter 
which he addressed to an employer dur- 
ing the railway strike, in which he said 
he would stop all his newspapers rather 
than submit to dictation from anyone. 

“‘But surely you do not propose to 
break with the Newspaper Proprietors’ 
\ssociation ?” 

‘Indeed I do,’ I replied. ‘I have only 
a few votes in it, and can be swamped at 
any time by the rest of my colleagues. I 
do not propose that they should interfere 
with my affairs and equally I have no 
desire to be mixed up with theirs.’ 

“And so, although it is not a matter 
of the importance given to it by practi- 


cally every newspaper in the country 
(except our wise friend Lord Beaver- 
brook) my newspapers have withdrawn 


from the combination of the colleagues.” 

In his promised disclosures of the mil- 
lionaire newspaper owners, Lord North- 
cliffe is not mealy-mouthed. He names 
every and tells each just what he 
thinks of them, their business relations 
and the conduct of their newspapers. He 
concludes with the words: “There is no 
case for a reduction in the wages of our 
daily printers, and as regards what are 
called the Northcliffe journals, there will 
be none.” 





one, 


“Assume Lord Northcliffe’s attitude to 
be taken up by the largest employer in such 
a trade as engineering or shipbuilding. 
Assume such an employer to say ‘I shall 
pay what I like, I shall make what 
agreement I like with my workers; but 
I shall withdraw from any co-operation 
or understanding with other employers.’ 

“Would such an employer be regarded 
as doing a service or a dis-service to in- 


dustry? Would he be right or would he 
be wrong? Would he be acting for the 
ultimate welfare of the workers or 


would he be taking the shortest cut to a 
return of the old chaos of industrial con- 
ditions ?” 

The writer adds that this is the im- 
portant question and the question Lord 
Northcliffe does not face. 

Taking up the comparison between the 
press and other industries, the Evening 
Standard goes on: 

“Lord Northcliffe argues that the 
wages question in newspapers is not like 
the wages question in agriculture, min- 
ing, shipping, etc. This contention is 
based on the ground that newspapers 
are controlled by rich men who are only 
competing with each other. Many are 
‘maintained by wealthy men for the pur- 
pose of political and social advantage’ 
and this should not be done ‘at, the ex- 
pense of the comfort of the workers and 
their wives.’ 

“If that were generally the fact it 
would still be true that wages and condi- 
tions beyond the power of the earning 
capacity of many projects to satisfy must 
in the long run lead to bankruptcy and 
a cessation of new enterprise. The gen- 
eral interests of the printing trade can 
only be served, as is the case in other 
trades, by the genuine earning of honest 
profits. 

“Besides, is it for the good of the in- 
dustry itself, or of the public, that news- 
paper production should be only possible 
to the bottomless purse?” 

It quotes the invited views of leaders 


of workers’ trade union organization gf 
other industries, their opinions being that 
it is better for all employers to be or. 
ganized and to arrive at decision 
through that agreement for the good of 
all. The following day, the Evening 
Standard quoted further views, this time 
those of employers in other ‘industries 
Sir Samuel Instone, the coal 


: owner, 
making the point that “the argumey 
which appears to run through Lorg 


Northcliffe’s article that employes should 
pay higher wages because they are rich. 
er men, is absurd. It is absurd because 
it is uneconomic and because the policy 
would tend to squeeze out the smaller 
men and firms which could not aftord 
those high wages.’ 


One other view is worth recording, 
It is from the lips of Sir William Ewer 
Berry, who, with his brother J. Gomer 
Berry, owns the Sunday Times, Daily 


Graphic and so many other publications 
that both fall into the catego ry of news. 
paper milionaires. Sir William Berry, 
at a news agents’ association dinner, said 
that with all his admiration for Lord 
Northcliffe he felt that “in the recent 
criticism Lord Northcliffe had hardly 
been fair to his fellow newspaper pro- 
prietors. After all, the mysterious Mr, 
Fish was a very earnest and enthusiastic 
gentleman regarding the reforms and 
proposals that were brought forward, 
and they had to remember that it was 
Mr. Fish acting on behalf of Lord 
Northcliffe’s organization, who proposed 
that the proprietors should negotiate 
with the unions, and five out of eight of 
these consented to a reduction of wages, 
It followed, therefore, that the proprie- 
tors as a whole, acting as the Newspa- 
per Proprietors’ Association, could have 
no selfish motive in proposing a read- 
justment of the men’s terms. 

“After all, whatever they might say or 
think on the question of wages, and how- 
ever much they might consider the eco- 
nomic position which Lord Northcliffe 
had mentioned, one had to remember 
that the days of inflation must be followed 
by days of deflation and it was idle for 
newspaper proprietors to imagine that 
theirs was the only profession in the 
country that was not going to suffer any 
reduction. 

“Newspapers lived on their advertising 
spaces, which were governed by the or- 
dinary law of supply and demand, and 
in this connection the cost of labor had 
to be reckoned. It was idle to say that 
newspaper proprietors were rich men 
simply competing among themselves. He 
thought the time was coming when the 
advertiser would insist on a reduction of 
rates, and that the proprietor would have 
to meet the reduction.” 

It will thus be seen that Lord North- 
cliffe in his action has created a dis- 
tinct sensation in newspaper circles and 
also in other industries, but the general 
feeling is that the association, with its 
strong membership, will still be the 
power to reckon with in negotiations af- 
fecting the well- being of the newspaper 
press generally. But Lord Northcliffe 
is a fighting man, loves a “scrap” and 
enjoys criticism, and is, beyond doubt, 
quite sincere in his attitude. 

All the same, he has created a piquant 
situation. 


g.'?. Howard Buys Another Paper 


Edward Percy Howard, publisher of 
the South Shore Press of Nassau County, 
Lynbrook, N. Y.. has bought the Baldwin 
(N. Y.) Record, giving his newspapers 
continuous circulation along the South 
Shore from Valley Stream to Freeport. 
The Baldwin Record will be published 
as an independent Republican newspaper 
from the a Shore Press plant. H. 
Mockler has been engaged as mani aging 
editor. The paper will be doubled in size 
and will carry a colored comic. Mr. 
Howard is editor-in-chief of the Ameri- 
can Press Association and of the Pub- 
lishers’ Autocaster Service Company, 
New York. 





Print Shrine Issue 


The Sanford (Fla.) Herald on May 
26 issued a special Shrine Club number. 
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Editor & Publisher 


SHORT TALKS BY EVERYBODY IS AIM 
OF I. C. M. A. CONVENTION 





Long Dissertations Not on Program for Indianapolis Conven- 
tion, June 13-15—Maintenance of Price Without 
Loss of Circulation Big Topic 





ISCUSSION brings out the truth” 

is the text chosen by the program 
“ommiitt for schedule of activities 
x the preacsatt wx of the International 
firculation Managers’ Association at the 
Claypool Hotel, Indinapolis, June 13, 14 
nd 15. Long drawn out individual 


its 


15 
heses on circulation practices and accom- 
jishments are discarded in favor of 
brief, gingery descriptions followed by 
org discussion of high lights de- 
loped by the speaker. 
Speakers are invited by the program 
smmittee, of which D, J. Hanlon of 
te St. Louis Post- Dispatch is chairman, 
» “challenge the opposing view,” to ad- 
vance ideas, deductions, or statements 
that invite discussion, 
All attending members are advised to 
come with the courage of their convic- 
tions, prepared to champion any cause 
3 thing in which they have faith and 
which may be under fire during the pro- 
wedings, and to promote debate without 
xrimony and discussion without dissen- 
sion. 
Maintenance of circulation without 
cutting the price that is necessary for 
profit is the subject of several general 
jiscussions, for all phases of which 
seakers will be proposed by the presi- 
dent. Other topics which promise to 
raise enlightening comment from the floor 
are use of radio-as a circulation promo- 
tion method, motor truck transportation 
ys. electric railways, prizes to carrier 
boys, independent delivery of metropoli- 
tan newspapers, locally written serial 
stories as maintainers of circulation, 
combination offers of newspapers (on 
which two Oakland circulation managers 


will debate), a debate on the return 
privilege, insurance, syndicating of a 
newspaper’s best features, semi-annual 
postoffice statements, and many others. 
The program in full follows: 
CONVENTION HOURS 
Sessions will begin at nine o’clock in the 
morning and two o'clock in the afternoon, but 


are subiect to change. 


Rounp Tapie Tarks 
To be arranged for on special topics subject 
to the wish of the convention 
Monpay 8 P. M., June 12 
Secretary’ s Headquarters, Claypool Hotel 
Meeting of the Board ef Rhea ag 
Report of the Entertainment Committee. 
Report of the Auditing Committee. 
Report of the Convention Committee 
GENERAL JUSINESS 
Tvespay, 9 A. M., June 13 
Convention C alle: 1 to Order 
Re ll ill 


Address of “We lcome 
Reading Minutes of Previous Convention 
Report of Board of Directors 
Report of Program Committee 
Report of Entertainment Committee 
Auditor’s Report 
Secretary’s Report 
Report of Special Committees 
Report of Standing Committees 
Fresident’s Address 
Motions 
Resolutions 
Report of Committee on By-Laws and 
Constitution 
Special Business 


Papers AND Discussions 


1—Prize Offers to Carrier Boys: Do Their 
Subscribers Renew? Are Small or Large Prizes 
Best ?—J. J. Lynch, Cleveland Press. 


2—Motor Truck Transportation vs. or 6s 7 


Railway Transportation of Newspapers.—C. 

O’Rourke, Dayton Journal. f 
3—Rural Canvassing—County Plan—With 

An Objective—T. V. Armstrong, Ottawa 


(Canada) Journal. 

4—Telephone Solicitation—Modern—Econom- 
ical—Effective—Arthur LeComte, Kansas City 
Journal. 


5—Organization Harmony a_ Necessity.— 
William M. Herrider, Pensacola News. 
Tuespay, 2 P. M., June 13 

6—Independent Delivery to Metropolitan 


Dealers in Competition With Rival Co-operative 
Distribution — Costs — Difflculties—Rewards.— 
J. S. Sullivan, New York News. 

7—Widen Your Horizon; Develop New Ter- 
ritory.—Royal Weiler, Allentown (Pa.) 
Morning Call. 

8—The Locally 
and Holds Circulation—John E. 
Francisco Call. 


Written Serial Story Builds 
Grey, San 





9—What Newspaper Fei atures Bring the Best 
Rural Reader Response Fuller, Ed- 
monton (Alta) Jour nal. 

10—Combination Offers—“Two for the Price 
of One’ Are They Ethical and Practical ?— 
For—V. S. Lattanner, Oakland (Cal.) Fost- 
Enquirer; Against—W. F. D. Brown, Oakland 
Tribune. 

11—Baggage Transportation.—John N. Eisen- 


lord, Chicago American. 


For Generat Discussion 
The President Will Propose Speakers 

Do the Accrued Circulation Gains Warrant 

Reduction of Selling Prices to Old Levels? 

at Is the Effect Generally. of Increased 
Selling Prices that Have Been Maintained Since 
the Close of the War? 

Will Protection to Dealers on Unsold Copies 
Help to Hold Circulation When Tendency Is 
Downward ? 

How Can the Metropolitan Circulation Mana- 
ger Meet the Competition of the Out-of-Town 
Local Daily That Impreves Its Product With 
News Association and Metropolitan Syndicate 
Features? 


Wepwnespay, 9 A. M., 


Contact With the 
Great in Newspaper 


June 14 

Great and the Near 
Circulation—Past and 
Present.—Harry E. First, Western Methodist 
Book Company, Cincinnati. 

13—Selling Prices Should Not be Reduced.— 
Henry C. Carpenter, Lancaster (Pa.) Intelli- 
gencer and News Journal. 

14—What Are Good Standards of Circula- 
tion Practice? 
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a—Selling on merit. 

b—Persuading the editor to match the com- 
petitor in excellence of contents. 

c—Give a thought to surveys of reader 
sentiment as an aid to selling. 

d—The ideal circulator is a 100 per cent 
collector. 


15—Competition 
travagance in Expenditures Is 
Hewes, Danville (Ill.) Commercial 

16— aupasamee Value of a 
News vs. Page of Comic 
McLez an, Philad elphia Bulletin. 

7—There Is Merit in the Return Privilege 
Properly Administered.—For—M. . Florer, 
Dallas News; Against—P. F. Viets, Hartford 

or a 


Courant. 
18—Ins masta A Premium Reader 
Louis Star. 
Tape—H. W. 


Service ?—M. * Dubbs, St. 
Courier-Journal-Times. 


That Entails Mutual 
faste.—E. 
News. 
Page of 
Strips.—R. 


Ex- 
oe 


Live 


19—System AY ithout Red 
Stodghill, Louisville 


20—R. F. D. Circulation: What Should Be 
Its Maximum Cost Per Dollar of Revenue 
from This Source?—Sidney D. Long, Wichita 
(Kan.) Eagle. 

21—Promoting City, Carrier Circulation: Are 
Solicitors ecessary Harold Hough, Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram 

Wepnespay, 2 F. M., June 14 
22—Reader Interest Based on_ Contents the 

Jest Sales Stimulant.—Earl B. Gaddis, Omaha 


World-Herald 
23—Radio: 


What Will It do for Circulation 
Directly 


or Indirectly? . L. Argue, To- 
F. S. Levy, Ne w York Mail; James 
News 


gomery, Detroit 
An Educational Circulation 
Under the Sun. 







Cam- 
Something New -Ray 
. Birmingham, News. 
Railway Mail Service as 
in Regular Delivery to Mail 
John Lang, Toronto World. 

26—Encourage the Carrier Boy 
Progress; Neglect Him and You 
G. A. Disher, Ottawa Citizen; 
Lackey, Nashville Banner; H. W. 
tle Star. 

27—Can a Newspaper Syndicate 
Features Without Injuring Its 
John M. Schmid, Indianapolis, 

28—Is It Good 


Factor 
Subscribers.— 


and You 
Decline.— 
Joseph H. 
Parish, Seat- 


Its Best 
Circulation ?— 
News. 
Circulation Practice to 
the Transient Buyer a Greater Price 
the Subscriber Pays for His Home-De- 
Copy ?—For—M. W. Halmbacher, Ok- 
lahoman, Oklahoma City; Against—W. H. 
Herrington, St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
29—Consider Transportation Costs—Their In- 
creasing Ratio of Circulation Revenues.— 
Harry Kloecker, Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Tuurspay, 9 A. M., June 15 
30—Meeting the Problem of Lessened Profit 


livered 


Per Copy to Selling Units Consequent Upon 
Lower Price Fer Copy Afforded by Combina- 
tion Morning. Evening and Sunday Delivery 


Rate.—Charles O. Reville, Baltimore Sun. 


31—Consent of Post Office Depertenent to 

Newspapers’ Own Delivery to F. D. Mail 

Boxes Is Desirable —G. B. Bickelhaupt, Minne- 
apete | Journal. 

etaining R. F. D. Volume Under Ad- 

verse Financial Conditions.—Charles Payne, 


ingens olis Star. 
he Automobile a Factor in Long Dis- 
pe... ‘Delivery of the Newspaper.—E. Hop- 


wood, Portland Oregonian. 
34—The Semi-Annual Post Office Statement 
—Impractical in Conception; Ineffective in 


Practice.—Charles S 
Dispatch. 

35—Can Newspapers Promote Circulation If 
Sane Business Methods are Universally Prac- 
ticed?—Charles D. Chaffee, Aurora (Ill.) 
Beacon-News. 

36—Service a Selling Asset.—John J. Haley, 
Gadsden (Ala.) Times-News; W. Loveil, 
Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph. 


. Wilson, Columbus (Ohio) 


for May 27, 1922 


Tuurspay, 2 P. M., June 15 
Election of Officers 
Selection of Next Meeting Place 


Unfinished Business 
Adjournment of Convention 
Meeting of Board of Directors 


ENTERTAINMENT 
[uespay, June 13 


Morning 


General Reception and Get-Together at 
Headquarters Hotel 
Noen 
Luncheon for the Ladies : 
L. S. Ayres Tea Room (Department Store) 
\fternoon 
Theatre Party for the Ladies 
Evening 
Band Concert. Sunken Gardens, Garfield Park 
Wepnespay, JuNE 14 
Morning 
Automol ite Ride Over City Boulevard System 
for the Ladies. Luncheon at Country Club 
Entertainment 
Evening 
I. C. M. A. Banquet in Riley Room 


Claypool Hotel 
Entertainment 


Tuurspay, June 15 
Morning 
Tour for Ladies and a General 


Farewell Reception 


Shopping 





CIRCULATION NEWS AND 
VIEWS 








OYAL W. WEILER, of the Allen- 
town (Pa.) Morning Call and presi- 
dent of the Inter-State Circulation 
Managers’ Association, has appointed 
the committeees to carry out the associ- 
ation’s work. The next meeting will be 
held at Pittsburgh September 12. The 
committee appointments follow: 
MEMPERSHIP CoM MITTEE.—F. Se Kain, 
chairman, York (Pa.) Gazette-Daily; M. J. 
McLaughlin, Chester (Pa.) Republican- Times; 
F. M. Hetrick, Altoona (Pa.) Mirror; F. ). 
Woltz, Hagerstown (Md.) Herald-Mail; H. S. 





Craddock, Wheeling (W. Va.) News; M. J. 
Donovan, Reading (Pa.) Herald-Telegram. 
Pusticity Committee.—A. R. Michener, 


chairman, Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegraph; Fred 1. 





Cook, Scranton (Pa.) Republican; William G. 
Cotten, Philadelphia Record; C. L. Mull, 
Passaic (N. J.) Herald; J. L. Stackhouse, 
Easton (Pa.) Express. 

AtTenpANcE Committer.—C. O. Reville, 
chairman, Baltimore Sun; A. C. Findley, At- 
lantic City Gazette- Review; C. T. Buck, Lan- 
caster (Pa.) Examiner & New Era; C. F 
Cosgrove, Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening; 
H. A. Hassen, Washington Herald; C. Roy 
Manley, Fairmont (W. Va.) Times. 

Procram Commitrer.—C. A Rook, Jr. 
chairman, Pittsburgh Dispatch; J. it Miller, 
Tr., Pittsburgh Gazette-Times; Robert L. Me- 
Lean, Philadelphia Bulletin: W. P. Wilson, 
Washingtcn (Pa.) Observer; W. I. N. Cox, 
Williamsport (Pa.) Sun. 


The Chicago Evening Post is offering 
every person who subscribes to it for 
six months a building lot at Lake Mich- 
igan Beach, Berrien County, Mich., for 
$54.50, $8.50 down and $2 monthly. The 
lot carries with it exclusive use of the 
beach and the bathing houses, free life- 
membership in the spacious clubhouse, 
free use of the inland lakes for fishing, 
bathing and boating, and use of the lake- 
front park. Each subscriber will have 
equal rights with the other lot owners 
in its exclusive use. 


The suggestion is made that friends 
subscribe together and acquire adjoining 
lots for summer vacations every year. 
The beach is located in the fruit belt of 
Berrien County, north of Benton Har- 
bor and St, Joseph. 


Frank E. Hussey, business manager of 
the Post, declares that the campaign has 
opened up auspiciousty. 


Paul T. Gilbert is writing stories of 
the plan in the Evening Post. 


The Liverpool (England) Daily Post 
and Mercury and the Liverpool Daily 
Courier have simultaneously reduced 
their price from two pence to the pre- 
war price of one penny. 


The American Yellow Taxi Operators, 
Inc.. New York, have installed news- 
paper racks in all their taxicabs and are 
placing a morning newspaper in each cab 
when it starts out. It is evident that 
passengers like the idea, for very few 
cabs return. with a paper in the rack, the 
operators say. At present the papers put 
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in the cabs include the New York World, 
New York Journal and New York Her- 


ald. No afternoon nor Sunday papers 
have yet been used. 
The Chicago Daily Tribune is run- 


ning another motorbike and bicycle sub- 
scription contest this summer. One oi 
the bikes is given away free to boys 
for twenty-five six month subscriptions 
to the newspaper. Last year, hundreds 


of them were given away. This year 
the newspaper hopes to give away 
thousands of the Rangers because the 


terms are easier. 


C. G. Perry has been appointed circu- 
lation manager of the Pittsburgh Press. 


He had been virtually in charge of cir- 
culation during the years that the de- 
partment was directed by H. M. Bitner, 


managing editor, who recently went to 
the Detroit Times in a similar capacity. 


W. T. Buck, city circulation manager 
of the Greenville (S. C.) News, has been 
appointed circulation manager of that 
paper, succeeding John L. Parks, resigned. 
He was formerly with the Jacksonville 
Florida Metropolis and before that in 
circulation promotion work. 


J. A. McNeil, former president of the 


New England Association of Circulation 
Managers who went to South America 


two years ago to introduce American 
circulation methods on La Nacion, in 
Buenos Aires, and lately was connected 


with La Nacion of the same city, is now 
in Chile as circulation manager of El 
Mercurio, Santiago. Instead of cross- 
ing the mountains he made the trip by 
boat, stopping at the Falkland Islands, 
Punta Arenas, etc., via the Straits of 
Magellan, in all taking fourteen days. 


Through the medium of the Chicago 
Tribune, Maj. F. L. Beals, U. S. A 

commanding Camp Roosevelt, has of- 
fered free outings to the camp grounds 

to five boys, possibly more, for the 
five best essays on Theodore Roosevelt. 
The Tribune has taken charge of the 
novel contest, and a great deal of in- 
terest has been aroused among the Chi- 
cago school boys. 


St. Louis afternoon newspapers have 
abolished the “Noon” edition, which was 
out on the streets at 10 o’clock. The 
time on all other editions has been moved 
up thirty minutes, the following schedule 
of street sales being in effect: Home, 
11.30; night, 1.30; City (Post-Dispatch), 
Complete (Star) and Financial (Times), 
at 2.45; final, 4.00; box score 5.00, with 
lifts later. 


A delegation of nearly 6,000 newsboys 
showed their appreciation of the show 
put on for them in the Ice Palace in con- 
nection with Boy Week in Philadelphia 
by lusty cheers and sustained applause. 
Enthusiasm of the Philadelphia dailies’ 
boys knew no bounds when Lew Tendler, 
once a newsboy himself, refereed the 
boxing bouts which closed the fun. 

Theft of 19 pennies from a Springfield 
(Ohio) Morning Sun street newsbox cost 
W. N. Nevins a night in jail and $7.95 
when he was assessed the costs in police 
court. Nevins was found in the act of 
taking the pennies by a policeman. 


Building for Fresno Bee Started 


Contracts have been let and construc- 
tion commenced on the building which 
will house the new Fresno Bee, a Mc- 
Clatchy newspaper, which will commence 
publication about August 1. The build- 
ing will be a 3-story and basement gran- 
ite structure and will cost about $100,000. 
Carlos McClatchy will be the editor of 
the paper and James R. McLaughlin the 
managing editor. 


Vineyard Gazette Buys Herald 


The Martha’s Vineyard Herald, Oak 
Bluffs, Mass., has been merged with the 
Vineyard Gazette, Edgartown, published 
by Henry B. Hough and Elizabeth 
Bowie Hough for the past two years. & 
branch office of the Gazette will be kept 
at Oak Bluffs. Ernest J. Landers, man- 
ager of the Herald, will take over the 
job printing plant of the Gazette and 
consolidate it with that of the Herald. 
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Editor 


AGENCIES GO ON THE WITNESS STAND 
ATN.A.N, E. MILWAUKEE MEET 





Joint Session of Newspaper Executives and A. A. A. A. Mem- 
bers Will Consider Circulation Guarantees on Reciprocal 
Basis and Audit Report on Agency Methods 





By RALPH PERRY 


ETAILS of N. A. N. E's 
waukee meeting are being 
idly worked out and those who 
attended other sessions and who have 
seen the tentative program agree that 
this year’s meeting will be one of the best 
in the Association’s history. Sessions 
will be held in Kilbourn Hall, with a 
seating capacity of 1,000 persons, which 
is expected to accommodate easily those 
attending. Details are ion cared for 
by A. B. Cargill of the Sentinel and R. 
A. Turnquist of the Journal. 
Additions to the program have been 
announced, particularly that for the joint 


Mil- 
rap- 
have 


session with members of the A. A. A. A 
of which Marcellus E. Foster of the 
Houston Chronicle is chairman. His 


session in complete form will be as fol- 
lows: 

Report on the general situation from 
the newspaper standpoint by the Chair- 
man. 

Report from Advertising Agency 
standpoint by Collin Armstrong, A. A. 
A. A. National Chairman Committee on 
Newspapers. 

General discussion of both reports by 
newspaper men, advertising agency men 
and special representatives. 

Short talk on “Tact and Tactics,” 
J. P. Hallman, H. K. McCann 
New York. 

“If newspapers guarantee circulation, 
why not have advertising agencies guar- 
antee contracts?” Frank D. Webb, Bal- 
timore News. 

Discussion by Frank Lawrence, George 
Batten Company, and Frank Hermes, 
Blackman Agency. 

“If the A. B. C. is necessary for news- 
papers, why not have a yearly audit and 
report by the A. B. C. on advertising 
agency methods?” Question to be an- 
swered and discussed by William H. 
Rankin, New York. 

“What character of 
you consider most 


by 
Agency, 


co-operation do 
valuable to the na- 
tional advertisers?” Frank Carroll, In- 
dianapolis News, and Frank Kaus, 
Federal Advertising Agency, New York. 

“Why a one-sided guarantee on news- 
paper circulation: If a decline in cir- 
culation justifies a rebate in rates, why 
does not an increase during life of the 
contract warrant an increased charge for 
advertising ?” R. Young, Columbus 


Dispatch, and James O'Shaughnessy, 
New York : 
“Should newspapers have the same 


rate for local and national advertisers?” 
General discussion by newspaper men, 
advertising agency men and special rep- 
resentatives. 

There will be other announcements 
made from time to time, and it is ex- 
pected that details of the program will 
have been completed by the first of the 


tponth. 

Another speaker added to the local 
display section program, published by 
Eprror & PusLisHER last week, is E. 
J. Brennan, of St. Louis, representing 
the national vigilance committee of the 
4. A. C. W_ His topic will be “Better 


Business Bureau Work in Co-operation 
with Newspapers.” 

That the attendance will be large is 
certain from reports coming into head- 
quarters from all sections of the country. 

* * * 


N the matter of advertising contracts 

carrying a request that position not be 
given on women’s or household pages, or 
on sports or financial, as the case may be 
we agree with the view taken by the 
national representatives of the newspaper 
that raises the question.” writes T. M. 
Dartington, national advertising manager 
of the San Antonio (Tex.) Express. Mr. 
Darlington’s letter is in connection with 
an article published on these pages not 


long ago, in which one of our members 


& Publisher 





\ R. PERRY conducts in Epitor & 

PusiisHer each week (under the 
auspices of the National Association of 
Newspaper Executives, of which he is 
secretary) a round table discussion on 
matters of inter-relation to the news- 
paper advertising department and the 
user of newspaper advertising space. 
Criticism or comment on any views ex- 


pressed and contributions should be 
sent to the office of the president of 
the N. A. N, E., Star-Telegram, Ft. 
Worth, Tex. 











raised the question as to whether a re- 


quest to keep off certain pages was not 
an indirect request to get on certain 
pages. 

He says: 

“First, we like to be accommodating, 
we like to grant any reasonable request, 
and our experience is that enough re- 
quests are received for positions on 
woman’s, financial and sports to more 


than balance the requests that advertising 
be kept off certain pages. 

“Since one of our papers carries 
around 2,000,000 lines of national copy in 
a year and has easily met such position 
requests when carrying as high as 2,650,- 
000 lines, it would appear that as the 
volume of national advertising increases 
the number of pages and available posi- 
tions increase in proportion. 

“Second, we believe any little cour- 
tesies, when same do not conflict with the 
rate cards, shown national advertisers, 
will make friends for newspaper adver- 
tising. On account of the wide variance 
in width and length of columns, columns 
to the page and lack of standardization 
of page sizes among newspapers, it would 
seem that any courtesies publishers can 
extend while adhering strictly to the rate 
card and conforming absolutely to every 
provision named in the Standard of Mer- 
chandising Practice for newspapers, 
should be gladly taken care of for the 
upbuilding of national advertising in 
rewspapers.” 

Mr. Darlington’s answer to the ques- 
tion covers it very thoroughly, and seems 
to be in accord with what other members 
think. . There is, of course, a vast differ- 
ence between requesting position on a 
page and requesting to stay off a 
page. The last request, it seems, should 
not be hard on the newspaper, because 
most requests are to “get on certain 
pages,” and when the reading matter will 
not carry such request with special effort. 
the “stay off” request should be acclaimed 
with joy. 

* “ * 

ICE-PRESIDENT GEORGE V. 

PRESTON for Ohio has been 
working overtime to line up a big Ohio 
delegation for the convention and head- 
quarters is receiving material response 
from a letter he recently sent out. That 
other vice-presidents may see it and pos- 
sibly do likewise in their states, I am 
reproducing it. It gives a mighty good 
idea of what N. A. N. E. means: 

“The Milwaukee convention of the 
A. C. W. is less than two months away. 
I am quite sure that you are vitally in- 
terested in things that have to do with 
bettering conditions surrounding adver- 
tising. and that you are now seriously 
considering attending the convention, 
particularly because of the fact that the 
one idea of the thousands who will attend 


is that of discussing the problems con- 
fronting all who have to do with the 
handling of the “thousand million dol- 
lars” spent annually by advertising mer 
and women. 

“As a newspaper man, naturally you 
will want to identify yourself with the 


departmental having to do with the char- 
acter of advertising in which vou deal— 
namely—the National 
Newspaper Executives. 


Association of 


for May 27, 1922 
“This department at San Francisco 


had about 20 members present; at New 
Orleans, 156; at Indianapolis, 650. The 
Atlanta attendance dropped off a little, 
nevertheless, the meeting was one of the 
most resultful in the history of the N. A. 
N. E. 

“The officers of N. A. N. E. are lend- 
ing their best efforts to making the Mil- 
waukee convention a record breaker by 
having not less than one thousand news- 
paper men register in. 

“Milwaukee will spend $75,000 in their 
best effort to make the convention as a 


whole the greatest in the history of the 
Associated Clubs. 

“As Vice-President of N. A. N. E. for 
Ohio, I am doing everything I can to 


nake our state stand up—to do so it will 
be necessary for all of us newspaper ex- 
ecutives to put our names on the roster 
at Milwaukee. 

“Major Pemberton, 
ager of the London 
Atlanta convention. He told me that he 
would be at the Milwaukee convention. 
Mr. J. B. Powell, of Hong Kong, China, 
also was in attendance at Atlanta. He 
anticipated coming to Milwaukee, but 
owing to the time necessary to make the 
trip could not say definitely as to his 
coming—others from foreign lands were 
in attendance at both Indianapolis and 
Atlanta. 

“A member of the British Parliament, 
Sir Charles F. Higham, was at Indian- 
apolis—he has made reservations for his 
party at a Milwaukee hotel. 

“Surely if these men can 
time and spend the money, feeling as- 
sured that results warrant them in do- 
ing so, we of Ohio, a night’s ride away, 
should show foreign and long distance 
visitors, that we know and fully appre- 
ciate the value of these International 
Conventions of the A. A. C 

“If you are not now a member of N. 


advertising man- 
Times, attended the 


spare the 


A. N. E. send me your application, or 
register in the department when vou 
reach Milwaukee.” 
e ee 
MERY E. HARDWICK of the 


Wichita (Kan.) Eagle will have an 

interesting talk on the full copy plan as 
worked out by him at one of the N. 
N. E. convention ‘sessions. The full 
schedule proposition as outlined by Mr. 
Hardwick is one that is of vital interest 
to advertising managers located in towns 
or cities where the competition is very 
keen and the opposition paper’s habit of 
pulling unexpected tricks, makes it neces- 
sary to handle contracts and deal with 
advertisers so as to protect your own in- 
terests. 

Several newspaper men who have dis- 
cussed the matter with Mr. Hardwick 
stated it showed a sign of weakness and 
that we should be able to sell our adver- 
tising on its merits without attempting to 
force advertisers to contract on a full- 
schedule policy. 

“This may all be true,” 
wick, “but circumstances sometimes alter 
cases, and we believe that on account of 
the methods used by the opposition in 
some cities, newspapers are warranted in 
submitting a proposition of that kind.” 


says Mr. Hard- 


VICTORIA WANTS SUNDAY PAPERS 


Plebiscite 7 to 1 Against Police Ban 
on Newsstands 


Victoria voters gave a seven-to-one 
majority against enforcement here of the 
Lord’s Day Act. as ordered by the police 
commission. The order prohibited the 
operation 6f newsstands on Sundays. 
The result of the plebiscite vote taken 
showed that Victoria is emphatic in its 
demand for newspapers on Sunday, and 
the police commission will probably mod- 
ify its attitude. Efforts are now being 
made to have the Lord’s Day Act, which 
is a Federal statute, repealed or severely 
amended. 


After Fly-by-Night Merchants 


The Newark (N. J.) Chamber of Com- 
merce through its retail merchants sec- 
tion has asked the co-operation of the 
newspapers and city officials to clean out 
the fly-by-night merchants, 





SULLIVAN HITS RATES 
ON N. E. A. SCHEDULE 


Some Are 300 Per Cent Too High, Say, 
A. N. A. Secretary—Hotaling De. 
fends Charges—Would Drop 
National Ads If Necessary 


John Sullivan of New York, secre. 
tary- -treasurer of the Sere of Na 
tional Advertisers, and H. Hotaling, 
executive secretary of the National 
Editorial Association, have been in cor. 
respondence regarding the advertising 
rates advocated by the latter association, 
Mr. Sullivan takes the ground that the 
rates are too high, being in some cases 
300 per cent above what he thinks they 
should be. 

Mr. Hotaling, on the contrary, 
tains that the rates are amply justified 
in view of the increased cost of labor 
and other expenses borne by newspaper 
publishers. He believes, indeed, that the 
rates are too low. 

“While it is true that print paper is 
down a little,’ he writes, “the country 
publishers are as a general thing paying 
over 5 cents a pound for it still, while 
wages are just as high and in some in- 
stances higher than they were during the 
war. I know in my own office the ex- 
penses are heavier then they were dur- 
ing the war, and I am absolutely posi 
tive that no paper which does sufficient 
business so that it has to hire help can 
accept advertising for less than’ the rates 
outlined by the National Editorial As- 
sociation.” 

“If the A. N. A..” writes Mr. Sullivan 
in reply, “were to forget itself. for a 
moment and recommend that its mem- 
bers refrain from using any newspaper 
that insisted upon maintaining present 
rates, the National Editorial Association 
would doubtless be urged by some of its 
members to make a complaint to the 
Federal Trade Commission against the 
\. N. A., and the A. N. A. would prob- 
ably also be denounced verbally and in 
print. Then, while newspapers general- 
ly have been not only solicitous for but 
insistent upon manufacturers reducing 
prices, newspapers generally have not 
taken their own medicine. Publishers 
are advised to overload rather than un- 
derlcad their pages with advertising mat- 
ter. This advice is given regardless of 
the fact that overloading with advertis- 
ing matter decreases the value of the 
medium to the advertiser.” 

Mr. Hotaling replies that the rates 
advocated by the N. E. A. are based on 
the cost of producing an inch of adver- 


main- 


tising. “At a meeting of some 75 news- 
paper men of this state, the president 
of the Minnesota Editorial Association 


made the statement that he did not be- 
lieve there were half a dozen newspapers 
in the state that made enough money last 
year to pay an income tax. . . . The 
average country paper carries very little 
foreign advertising. It would be far 
better for the publisher to forget that 
there is such a thing as foreign adver- 
tising at all than to cut his rates below 
those advocated by the N. E. A. He 
cannot accept the business at a lower 
rate and come out on the right side of 
the ledger.” 


Chicago Tribune asian Navy 

The New York Daily News, first of 
the Chicago Tribune's fleet of steamers 
now being built in Great Britain for con- 
veying timber from the Gulf of St. 
Lowrence to its pulp and paper mills at 
Thorold, Ont., was launched at London- 


derry. Ireland, May 24. The second of 
the Tribune fleet, “The Chicago Tri- 
bune” will be launched at Walls End. 
near Newcastle. May 30. 


Why Is Novel Popular? 
_ The Philadelphia Public Ledger has 
invited its readers to send in reasons for 
their enthusiasm for A. S. M. Hutchin- 
son’s novel “If Winter Comes.” Contri- 
butions must be limited to 200 words. 


Reviews of the book are not desired— 
merely a collection of reasons for liking 
It. 
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NUMBER TWENTY-ONE OF A SERIES 








APPEAL TO WOMEN— 


Another Reason for the 
Boston American’s 





roved value 
to Advertisers 





A three-cent newspaper—over 250,000 cir 
culation, by far the largest evening circula- 
tion in New England—these mean influence 
on the women buyers in over a quarter mil- 


lion homes. 


Stores like Housen’s, of Temple Place, ex- 
clusively 2 women’s shop, write us: “Your 
paper produces excellent results for us, and 
we must say that it makes a strong appeal 


to women.” 


A Remarkable 3.Cent Evening Newspaper 
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Editor 


INDIANAPOLIS NEWS WANT AD STAFF 
GREETS PEOPLE IN PAGE AD 





Names and Faces of Street and Office Workers Illustrate Ex- 
planation by Department Manager Barringer—Hundred 
Men from 37 Cities Listed on Convention Roster 





By C. L. PERKINS 


Executive Secretary Assoc t f Ne 


HE In 


ringer, classified 


lianapolis News, H. G. Bar- 
advertising man- 
ntly ran-an excellent full-page 
advertisement romoting its 
lepartment 





classified 
headed 
contained, in ad- 
showing the in- 
want-ad department and the 
want-ad counter in the business ofhce, a 
picture of each member of the depart- 
ment together with the names and duties 
of each one. The copy which carries the 
“by-line” of Mr. Barringer is as follows 


The advertisement which was 
“To Give You Service” 
dition to illustrations 
terior of the 


“Thirty people each day are working 
diligently to render readers of the In- 
dianapolis News, as nearly as possible, 
a pertect classified service. A glance at 
this store and these pictures will show 
that the classified pages in this paper are 
maintained at the cost of thousands of 
dollars each month in order to help In- 
dianapolis News readers tind what they 
want to buy or get in touch with buyers 
when they want to sell. 

“Do you realize that you have but to 
take the receiver from your phone to tell 
nearly half a million News readers in 
Indianapolis and in the closely surround- 
ing territory that you want a maid or 
you have a bed that you would dispose 
of cheaply, you'd like to buy a house or 
you want to sell yours? 

“There are experienced telephone girls 
at The News. Tell them what you have 
to sell or what you want and they will 
quickly write the advertisement that will 
get the results you desire. 

“If your problem is a little too com- 
plicated to handle over the telephone, one 
of the classified advertising representa- 
tives will be glad to get in touch with 
you and, if necessary, come out and talk 
about your copy. These men have made 
the handling of classified advertising 
their lifetime study. They know how to 
write ads that will attract favorable at- 
tention and convince the, reader of: the 
merit of your proposition. 

“Then, too, there is the 
a convenient place to drop in and bring 
classified advertisements if you are in 
the downtown district. There are ex- 
perienced classified employes at this 
counter all the time to be ef assistance in 
the preparation of copy 


front counter, 


“The people whose pictures -are shown 
on this page are but the service end of 
the classified department.’ Behind them 
is a veritable army, in the business and 
mechi inical departme nts. 

This page is publishe d by the 
in order to announce to the 
the News the pledge of 
classified department. 

“*We are pledged to see 
te classified columns of the Indianapolis News 
are given assistance and information that will 
help them prepare the most effective classified 
advertisements possible.’ ” 

Mr. Barringer expects to follow this 
page copy with a series of quarter pages, 
each one featuring one individual in his 
department, His idea back of the plan 
is threefold. It is to impress the people 
of oe with the idea of the serv- 
ice rendered by the want-ad department 
of the News; to make the news advertis- 
ers feel better acquainted with the tele- 
phone operators they know only by voice, 
and to stimulate the department to still 
more efficient service. 

* * * 

A®> convention time approaches inter- 

est is increasing to such an extent 
that the third annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of Classified Advertising Man- 
agers will be the best and largest yet 
held. J. L. Irvin of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune and chairman of 
the “On to Milwaukee” committee 


News 
readers of 
service of the 


that the users of 


says 


spaper Classified Advertising 


Managers 


that at least 100 classitied 
managers will atten 

Already reserva 
by classified man 
cities from the Atl to the Pacific 
and from Canada to the Gulf. All types 
of papers will be represented, from those 
with a circulation of 1,000 to those with 
750,000. 

Only holders of membership cards will 
be admitted to the sessions which will be 
held at 302 Security Building, Second 
and Grand streets \ large portion of 
the Maryland rege has been reserved as 
quarters for the classified men. Anyone 
desiring a room hex should notify the 
executive secretary at once. 

The two extra features on the program 
are arousing the keenest interest. The 
200-word ideas and suggestions entitled 
“Something You Can Do” 
given “every hour on the hour” are daily 
arriving in President Boughner’s office. 
I’ve read some of them and know that 
they are worthwhile. One of them I’m 
going to use on the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner at once. It will increase 
classified earnings several thousand dol 
lars a year. Hear it read at Milwaukee. 

The competition for the President's 
cup to be awarded to the Classified de- 
partment which has accomplished the 
most since the last convention promises 
to bring out dozens of workable sales 
and promotion plans. 

* x *x 


N EMBERS of the Classified Adver- 
= tising Managers’ Association will 
soon have placed in their hands the big- 
gest weapon they have ever had to drive 
the fraudulent advertiser out of their 
columns, thus creating greater reader 
confidence, which means more results and 
larger volume. 

The office of the executive secretary 
now has under way the investigation of 
50 national classified advertisers. Re- 
ports will soon be issued on them telling 
the members just the plan.on which the 
advertiser operates their business and 
complete details as to their honesty and 
moral and financial responsibility. 

As soon as these 50 reports are issued 
others will be started so that eventually 
classified managers will have in their 
office sufficient data to enable them to 
keep the crooks out of their columns and 
at the same time admit the honest adver- 
tiser without any hesitancy. 

In making these investigations the Na- 


advertising 


Is have 





been made 
from 37 different 






tional Vigilance Committee of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
and its associated Better Business 


Bureaus are giving valuable cooperation. 





Average Net Paid Circulation of 


THE SUN 


Baltimore 
For April,. 1922 


230,324 
Average Net Paid Circulation of 
THE SUNDAY SUN 
161, 601 


Everything in Baltimore Re- 
volves Around 


THE agate. SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 
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OUR LETTER BOX 


Letters are awaiting at Editor & 
Publisher’s office for: 
Miss Jane Anderson 
James Sidney Beer 
if the addressees will call at Room 
1116, 63 Park Row, letters will be de- 
livered to them or they may notify 
Editor & Publisher of their address 
and letters will be forwarded imme- 
diately. 
All readers of Editor ‘& Publisher 
are welcome to have mail addressed 
to them in its care at all times. 





which will bes 





in the Independent-Reporter, Mr. Patten 
stated, draws more readers than any 
other department. 

Besides being a source of revenue Mr 
Patten pointed out that the fact that 
Farmer Brown wishes to sell his herd 
of cows interests more readers in the 
county than almost any other item. Such 
classified advertising in itself is news, 
Mr. Patten has found that local news 
with his readers stands second from the 
standpoint of reader interest and real 
state transfers third. Editorials are 
further down the list and church news 
rank eleventh. 

He made his deductions from 


a ques- 
tionnaire which he mailed to all of his 
readers as their subscriptions expired 


asking them what of the various features 








CLASSIFIED ADS GOOD in full when they 


NEWS FOR WEEKLY 


Publisher of Skowhegan Independent- 
Reporter Says They Draw Better 
Than Local News—Women’s 
Criticism Builds Circulation 


Classified advertising is of more in- 
terest to readers of a weekly newspaper 
than local news or real estate sales, ac- 
cording to Roland T. Patten, publisher 
of the Skowhegan, Me., Independent- 
Reporter and secretary of the Maine 
Press ‘Association, who spoke recently to 
the Department pf Journalism students 
of Syracuse University. 

The 6 columns of classified advertising 


of his paper appealed to them. About 
11 per cent of his subscribers answered 
renewed. 

“If you want to make a weekly paper 
successful,” said Mr. Patten, “listen to 
what the readers say when they read 
the paper, especially the women folk.” 


Service Dept. for Cincinnati Post 

The Cincinnati Post has provided for 
an extension of its merchandising and 
service department. Jack Koons, former 
editorial man of the Cincinnati Enquirer 
and recently publisher of Motour, a: pub- 
lication of the Cincinnati Automobile 
Club is in charge. 

Another College Daily 

New York University students will 
publish a daily newspaper begining next 
Fall to be called the New York Univer. 
sity Daily News. 





In the twelve mot 
1921, there 
amounting to $18,999,‘ 

In the ten months 
30th of this year, bui 


IN VOLUME. 
Building Supply, | 


teresting and 
which the advertising 
simple one. ONE ] 
ALL-SUFFICIENT. 


WITH SUNDAY 


Write 
New York Office 
Dan A. Carroll 
150 Nassau Street 








Washington (D. C.) Is Busy 
Building 


were building 
amount to $25,249,989—a 
Equipment houses will find Washington an in- 


interested 


-APER, 


Evening Star 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


us direct or through our 


iths ending June 30th, 
permits issued 
)26. 

following—ending April 
lding permits taken out 
THIRD GREATER 


fardware and Specialty 





field—and one in 
problem is an extremely 


THE STAR, IS 


MORNING EDITION 


Chicago Office 
J. E. Lutz 
Tower Building 
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Department Store Advertising 


- As shown by the lineage figures below, Tre 
Star during April, carried a greater volume of 
Department Store Advertising DAILY AND 
SUNDAY than any other St. Louis newspaper. 


THE STAR .. . 348,887 


Post-Dispatch. ...... . 317,717 
Globe-Democrat ....... 169,106 
St Bes aa Hew een 119,590 


Another Record 


The Star, during April, 1922, carried more ad- 
vertising daily and Sunday for six of the fore- 
most retail Women’s Cloak and Suit Houses 
than all other St. Louis newspapers 
combined. 











Average Circulation of the 
Daily and Sunday Star for April 


109,607 


Net Paid 











National Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Los Angeles San Francisco 


don’t say ‘‘Paper’’—say “‘STAR”’ 


Trade Mark Registered 
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ADVERTISERS FROLIC 
AT WORCESTER 


Theodore T. Ellis of Telegram-Gazette, 
Host to 175 Agents and Managers, 
Tells Story of His Aims as 
Newspaper Owner 


(By Telegrath to Evitor & PuBLIsHEerRy 

Worcester, Mass., May 25.—More 
than 175 national advertising agents and 
managers left Worcester tonight for their 
homes in New York and Boston after a 
two-day frolic as guests of the Telegram- 
Gazette at the third annual outing con- 
ducted for their entertainment. One of 
the big features of the party was the 
gathering in the Bancroft ball room last 
night when Theodore T. Ellis, publisher 
of the two papers, was persuaded to tell 
the story of his purchase of his papers 
and his ambitions for conducting papers 
that would be of greatest service to the 
public. The sincerity and simplicity with 
which he detailed the story won applause 
and a flood of congratulations. 


Mr. Ellis also welcomed the visitors 
to Worcester as did George F. Booth, 
former publisher of the Gazette. Will- 


iam A. Thompson, director of the adver- 
tising bureau of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, in a brief address 
declared that more such meetings would 
result in a better understanding between 
advertising men, publishers and public 
and pressed Mr. Ellis for his efforts. 

Paul Block spoke in commendation of 
Mr. Ellis’ effort to bring about this un- 
derstanding. 

After the speeches a movie of the Tele- 
gram in the making was shown and the 
entire plant was thrown open to inspec- 
tion of the guests. 

The guests from New York and Bos- 
ton were met yesterday at 5 P. M. at 
Union Station, where they were driven 
to the Hotel Bancroft. Three pullmans, 
chartered by the Telegram-Gazette, 
brought the advertising men from New 
York, and one special pullman was at- 
tached to the Boston-Buffalo flyer of the 
Boston & Albany Railroad to bring the 
3oston men here. About 25 guests drove 
over the road from Boston. 

Today’s events included a breakfast in 
the Hotel Bancroft, a tournament for 
golfers at the Worcester Country Club, 
baseball and field events at Sunset Farm, 
Paxton. Dinner was served at 1 P. M. 
at the farm. 

An oval decoration which occupied a 
prominent place at the main table was a 
tour-foot replica of Lake Quinsigamond, 
showing the bridge and fil.ed with live 
fish. A panoramic picture of the guests 
and hosts was taken. 





Katz Gets Texas Paper 
The E. Katz Special Agency of New 
York has been appointed as foreign ad- 
vertising representative for the Denison 
(Texas) Herald. 


New Post for J. N. Shryock 
James N. Shyrock has been made as- 
sistant advertising manager of the Chi- 


Editor & Publisher 


cago Daily News has been with the 
Daily News since 1915 in the classified 
and circulation departments. T. K. Hed- 
rick, who has been writing the “Hit and 
Miss” column in the News, has _ been 
made publicity manager 





JOURNALISM WEEK SPEECHES 
BY RADIO 


(Continued from page 10) 











certain degree, a certain element of light- 
ness in some quarters of the cabinet.” 

Former President Wilson, according to 
would make excellent newspaper 
copy if an interview were possible, but 
he dwells by choice on the loftiest moun- 
taintop of isolation that Washington 
knows. 

The news element has entered into the 
work of the literary editor because of 
the news-value cf present-day books, in 
the opinion of Mr. Hansen. America is 
becoming a book-reading nation, in his 
opinion. He hoped the time was near 
at hand when cultural interests will be 
as prominently placed in newspapers of 
this country as they are in Europe. 

The reason for the comparatively low 
standard of American literature, he said, 
is the number of books published. 

“It is purely merchandising and not 
art,’ he said, expressing hope, however, 
for the future. 

The daily newspaper of the small town 
was the principal topic of discussion 
Wednesday morning at the opening meet- 
ing of the Missouri Press Association, 
which is a part of the last three days of 
each journalism week. Speeches were 
made by Mrs. May Hilburn, feature 
writer of the Joplin News-Herald; E, E. 
Swain, editor of the Kirkville Express: 
George W. Marble, Fort Scott Tribune- 
Monitor; A. L. Baumgart, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines; W. J. Sewall. 
Carthage Press; William S. Southern. 
Jr.. Independence Jackson Examiner: 
James Wright Brown, editor of Epitor 
& PusLisHEeR, New York: Fred Naeter 
Cape Girardeau; and L. C. Earnist, vice- 
president of the United Press Associa- 
tions, 

The work of the world press congress 
in extending the naval radio service for 
the transmission of news was related by 
Mr. Brown. 

“Without the use of the United States 
naval radio stations,” said Mr. Brown, 
“transmission of news by wireless would 
be prohibitive because of its expense. 
Through  corporation-owned _ stations, 
news dispatches would have cost $1.25 a 
word, while through government stations 
they cost 14 cents a word. Thirty news- 
papers and news services are now using 
this service.” 

“The vital thing,” said Mr. Earnist, “is 
connection between the peoples of the 
world and not between the governments.” 
For this reason, he declared, it was the 
duty of the American press to back every 
effort to enlarge foreign news extens‘on 

eature writing, the f 


Ross, 


relation of -inh 
printing to the newspaper, and the need 
of newspapers as community builders, 
were discussed by other speakers. 
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AT 


Afternoon Papers’ Problems and Suc- 
cess of New Eastern Ventures 
Chief Tovics of Three- 

Day Get-Together 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 25.—After- 
noon newspaper problems were discussed 
from the standpoint of both the business 
office and the editorial room by more 
than a score of editors of the S$ ripps 
papers at their annual get-together meet- 
ing in Washington, Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday of this week. The meeting 
was held in the office of the Washington 
News, the new daily launched by the 
Scripps organization in the Washington 
field last fall as the first Scripps paper 
of the tab!oid and pictorial type. W. P 
Colver, editor of the News, and Robert 
Scripps, who is in Washington, acted as 
hosts to the editors. 

The marked success of the News in 
the national capital and the progress be- 
ing made by other and recent ventures 
of the organization in the eastern after- 
noon field came in for no small amount 
of comment but the main discussion of 
the conference was given over as usual 
to the routine problems of afternoon 
newspaper publication and an exchange 
of ideas on how the various problems 
might be met. 

“It is the custom of Scripps editors to 
foregather yearly and tell their troubles 
to one another, and obtain profit from 
one another’s experiences,” said Robert 
Scripps. 

Among the editors present in addition 


to Mr. Scripps and Mr. Colver were: 

Victor Morgan, editor-in-chief of th 
Scripps Ohio newspapers; F. R. Peters 
editor-in-chief of the Scripps Indiana pa. 
pers; P. C. Edwards, editor-in-chief of 
the Texas papers; G. B. Cook, Colum. 


bus Citizen; G, B. Parker, Clevelang 
Press; Frank Heller, Toledo News-Bee: 
Elmer Fries, Cincinnati Post; L. — 
Judd, Akron Press; J. F. McKenna 
Terre Haute Post; Leslie Eichei,, 
Evansville Press; T. E. Sharp, Mem. 
phis Press: E. T. Leach, Birmng. 
ham Post: Edward 1S Meeman, 
Knoxville News; W. M. Burkhard 
Norfoik Post; W. F. Bickford, Ok 


lahoma City News; Leon N. Siler 
Fort Worth Press; G. V. Sanders, Hoys. 
ston Press; H. B. R. Briggs, Denver 
Express; Eugene MacLean, editor-in- 
chief Des Moines News; W. L. Sturde. 
vant, Youngstown Telegram; F. W. Me. 
Kenchie, San Francisco News; H. 8 
Matson, Sacramento Star; and George 
H. Thomas, San Diego Sun. 


Pittsburgh Ad Club Elects 

The following officers were elected at 
the annual meeting of the Pittsburgh 
\dvertising Club May 16: President, J. 
E. Wright, vice-president of the W, § 
Hill Company, Inc.; vice-president, J. L, 
Nave, with the James McMillin Printing 
Company; secretary, J. A. Cullison, ad- 
vertising manager, National Fireproofng 
Company; treasurer, E. S. Craighead, 
publicity manager, Potter Title & Trust 
Company. 


To Hold Annual Outing 
The annual field day and outing of the 
Representatives’ Club of New York will 
be held at Gedney Farm, June 2. 








turn to prosperity. 


lines. 


in America during 


prosperity. 








LL the authoritative business surveys 
ot the country report Detroit as one 
of the four or five cities 

United States which show a remarkable re- 


Advertising statistics from The Detroit 
News substantiate these reports. 
the first four mcnths of 1921, The Detroit 
News daily carried 5,566,218 lines of adver- 
tising. For the same period of 1922 it pub- 
lished 5,691,448 lines—an increase of 125,230 


The Sunday News shows an even greater 
increase, having’ published 2,219,840 lines of 
advertising during the first four months of 
1422 aga nst 1,954,876 lines {_r 1921—an in- 
crease of 264,564 lines. 


The Detroit News is the largest carrier of 
advertising in Michigan and one of 
largest in the United States, ranking second 
i 1921. 
Pages are excellent barome‘ers of Detroit’s 


The Detroit News | * 


“Always in the Lead” 





in the 


During 





the oy 


Its advertising | 
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SPECIAL FARES GIVEN 
TO MILWAUKEE 


American and Canadian Passenger 
Associations Make Concessions— 
Programs for Club Secretaries 


and Screen Advertisers 





Identification certificates, entitling dele- 
gates to the Milwaukee Convention of the 
\ssociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World June 11 to 15, to a special railroad 
rate of one- -and-a-half fares for the round 
trip, are being issued from the head- 
quarters offices at 110 West 40th St., 
New York. The official rate has been 

granted by all passenger associations of 
a United States, and by the Eastern 
Canadian Passenger Association. Go- 
ing, tickets can be purchased at the spe- 
cial rate from June 8 to 14, and are good 
returning until midnight, June 21. 

The program of the Conference of Ad- 
vertising Club Secretaries, which was 
not completed when Epitor & PUBLISHER 
printed the convention program last week, 
has since been officially announced by the 
headquarters’ office of the A. A. C. W., 
as follows: 


Tvespay Mornine, June 13, 
at Hotel Pfister, clubroom 
CuairmMan, Norman M. Parrett, Baltimore Ad- 
vertising Club. 
Secretary, E. A. Guise, Tulsa, Okla. 

Tvuespay Morninc, June 13TH 
10:00—Registration of attendance. 
10:10—Reception to Charles Henry Mackintosh, 

President, Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, who is going to talk about what 
he pleases. 
10:20—Talk from the National President. 
10:35—“Nudging Up_a_ Little Closer to the 
Headquarters Office,” Carl Hunt, manager, A. 
A. C. ot W. 
10:50—Questions and discussion. 
11:00—‘*Co-operation by Club Secretaries in 
the Nation wide Movement for Truth-in-Ad- 
vertising.” H. J. Kenner, director, National 
Vigilance Committee, A. A. C. of W. 
11:25—“Club Eductional Work.” 1. A. Hall, 
educational director, A. A. C. of W. 
11:40—Ouestions. and discussion. 
11:50—‘*Women’s Clubs.”” Miss Katherine H. 
Mahcol, Mahocl Advertising, Baltimore. 
12:05—Questions and discussion : 
(The order in which the following subjects 
and additions will be discussed will be deter- 
mined by vote of those present.) 


MEMBERSHIP 
(a) What limitations on members. 
(b) How are members secured 
(c) Form of application. 
(d) Use of membership cards 
DUES 
(a) Advantage of initiation fees. 
(b) Initial payment with application. 
(c) Methods of collection. 
FINANCFS 
(a) Function of Finance Committee. 
(b) Advantage of Budget System. 
(c) Methods of accounting. 
RESIGNATIONS 
(a) Sheuld a member be asked reasons for 
resigning? 
(b) Successful methods have been used to 
cause withdrawals of resignations. 


Apvisixvg Otuer Ciurs tf any Memeer Moves 
FROM CITY 
CLUB RECORDS 
(a) Minutes of meetings 
(b) Membership roll. 
{c) Record of withdrawals and removals. 
(d) Approval of bills. 
(e) Methods of payments. 
(f{) Financial reports 


COMMITTEES AND THEIR FUNCTIONS 
(a) How appointed. 
(b) When and how they report. 
(c) For what length of time appointed. 
DEPART MENTALS 
(a) How do they function? 
(b) Do they tend to decrease attendance at 
other meetings? 
(c) Do they assume the responsibility of any 
particular part of the Club work? 
PROGRAMS 
(a) For regular meetings. 
(b) For educational meetings. 
(c) For special occasions. 
(d) How are they built? 
(e) Are they submitted to the membership for 
approval ? 
KEEPING THI 
GOING ON 
(a) At mectings 
(b) By mail. 


MEMBERS INFORMED OF WHAT'S 


CLUB HOUSE ORGAN 
(a) By whom handled. 
(b) How matter is secured. 
(c) Advertising. 


MEETINGS 

(a) Method of securing attendance. | 

(b) How continuous interest is maintained. 

(c) Number of speakers at meetings. 

(d) How are speakers secured? 

(e) Advantages of running meetings on sched- 

ule time 

(f) Advantages and disadvantages of awards. 

COOPERATION 


“Government Distribution 


“Short 


Editor 


(a) With other local organizations. 

(bh) With national movements. 

Development of the film as an impor- 
tant phase of sales help will form the 
chief subject of the Screen Advertisers’ 
Association meeting. Prominent screen 
representatives will be present from the 
United States and Canada to participate 
in the program, which has for its key- 
note—“It’s time for a showdown in the 
film business.” The program follows: 
“The Advertising Film { Today—Its Pro 
duction and Distribution.” By Harry Levev. 

president Screen Advertisers’ Association 
“Slide -Vertise and — Slide-O-Graf What Do 


They Do.” By D. H. Harris, Standard 
Slide Corporation 


“It's Time for a Show-Down in the Film 
I 


Business.” By H. V. 
ration. 


Winn, DeVry Corpo 


Abroad of Indus 

trial Films.” By D. C. Ellis, formerly of the 

Department of Agriculture, Film Division 

Length Films.” By Phillip Davis, 
National Non- Theatrical Motion Picture 
Bureau 

“The Film’s Part in a Complete 
Campaign."” By Henry C. Grant, secretary 
Screen Advertisers’ Association. 

“Short Length Films as a Sales Help.” By 
F. F. Watson, Ad-Photo-Scope Co 


There will be two or three other speak- 
ers who have not yet been listed. 


Advertising 


SHIP NEWSPRINT BY WATER 


International Uses Barge Canal from 
Three Rivers—New Maine Line 


\ll-water shipments of newsprint to 
New York are now being made by the 
International Paper Company from its 
mil! at Three Rivers, Quebec. It is being 
sent by barge through the Richelieu 
Canal, up Lake Champlain, through the 
Barge Canal from Whitehall, N. Y., to 
Troy and thence down the Hudson 
river. The Donnacona Paper Company 
is making arrangements for — 
from its mills at Donnacona on the 
Lawrence river, using the same ce 
but has not yet begun. 

There is also some discussion of ship- 
ment of newsprint from Maine mills to 
New York by the newly organized Com- 
mercial Maritime Company, a Massa- 
chusetts corporation which is operating 
a line of freight steamers between Port- 
land and New York. The line claims 
that it can effect a saving of 10 per cent. 
in comparison with the rail rate from 
Portland. 


Cut in Paper Freight Rate 


The United States Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has ordered a 10 per 
cent reduction in all freight rates ef- 
fective July 1. This will materially re- 
duce the cost of transporting newsprint 
in the United States and it is expected 
that the international freight rate on 
newsprint will also be reduced by an 
agreement between the Canadian roads 
and those in the United States. This 
freight rate is not regulated by the com- 
mission. In December, 1921, the Ca- 
nadian railroads made a 10 per cent cut 
in freight rates inside of the Dominion, 
but the international rate remained un- 
changed because it is understood that no 
rate reduction ver newsprint would be 
acceptable to the Canadian roads unless 
it was accompanied by a proportionate 
reduction in the international freight 
rate on pulp wood and raw pulp. 


1. P. Starts Watertown Mill 


The International Paper Company on 
May 16 resumed operation of its Mill 
No. 4+ at Watertown, N. Y. This mill 
has been idle for over a year because of 
the strike called on all the mills of the 
company May 1, 1921. The unskilled 
workmen of this, who were formerly 
paid 52 cents an hour, are now getting 
38 cents and the skilled and semi-skilled 
workmen have had their wages reduced 
approximately one-sixth. These reduc- 
tions represent a lower of $5 a ton in the 
cost of production of paper. 


307 Tons Daily at Espanola Mill 


The Espanola mill of the Spanish River 
Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., is now pro- 
ducing 307 tons a day, which is 50 tons 
more than its original capacity. 
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THE Rochester 
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The Home Paper of Rochester 








The home is the center of all family 
activities. 


The percentage of home owners in Ro- 
chester ranks among the highest in the coun- 
try. 


Rochesterians enjoy the reputation of being 
home owners and home lovers. 


The Times-Union is Rochester's home paper. 
It is the overwhelming choice of the people— 
who buy your goods. 


The Times-Union reaches practically every 
worth-while family in Rochester. 


The Times-Union has more daily city circu- 
lation than all other Rochester papers com- 


bined. 


The Times-Union is your logical buy in 
Rochester. 








Circulation 64,388 (A.B.C.) 








Our Merchandising Department is equipped to pre- 
pare intelligent and authentic surveys of any phase 
of the profitable Rochester market. 
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93 FEET OF WASTE 


Hand-set Lines 
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At the recent A. N. P. A. Convention we displayed a column of 


jhand-set display type (18 to 36 point) 53 feet long, all clipped 


from a week’s issue of a medium size daily. 


‘Many of the visiting publishers were amazed. They had not 


realized before the great volume of composition that was still 
being handled by the time-wasting, one-type-at-a-time method. 
Measure up the hand-set display in your own paper, or, better 
still, ask the nearest Linotype agency to analyze it and recom- 
mend an equipment for setting it by machine. 


MORE THAN 43,500 IN USE 


-m« LINOTYPE 


i WUE TE i | 
THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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NEWSPAPER GOLFERS OF FOUR CITIES 
TO PLAY FOR EDITOR & PUBLISHER CUP 





President Harding May Be on Washington Team—Robert E. 
Harlow, Sporting Writer on Herald, Leads New York 
Competitors—Newspaper Club Will Entertain 





N& \\ SP. \PER golfers from Washing- 

Boston, Philadelphia and New 
York will compete for the Epitor & 
PUBLISHER inter-city newspaper golt 
championship trophy at Roslyn, Long 
Island, on June 12, 

The Epitor & PUBLISHER cup is being 
made by Dieges & Clust of sterling sil- 
ver, according to a special design. The 
base represents an inkwell and the cup 
is supported by three quill pens. The 
cup will become the permanent property 
of the team winning possession of it 
twice. The trophy will be played for an- 
nually in inter-city tournaments in which 
at least two of the cities playing this 
year have teams entered. 

The tournament is attracting a great 
deal of attention this year because there 
is every indication that President Hard- 
ing will be a member of the Washington 
team as the representative of the Marion 
Star. 

The tentative plans for the tournament 
as arranged to date call for the New 
Yorkers to meet their guests at the rail- 
road terminals and take them to the 
Newspaper Club, where breakfast will 
be served. They will then be taken to 
Roslyn by automobile where the match 
will be played on the Engineers Club 
course. In the evening the prizes will 
be awarded at the Newspaper Club and 


following a dinner a reception will be 
he!d. ; 
New Yorkers played for a place on 


the team to represent that city over the 
St. Albans course Monday. 

Robert E. Harlow, sporting writer of 
the New York Herald, with a gross 
score of 76, led a field of fifty-five. Oth- 
ers who won a place were: 

Allan F. Poinsette, Associated 
78; Richard Walsh, Wall Street Jour- 
nal. 84: C. M. H. Atherton, chairman 
of the New York meteg™ ney Commit- 
tee, 86; Perley Boone, New York corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Tribune, 87; 
William A. Keatley, World, 88, and 
Hiram Serine, treasurer of the New 
York Club and employed on Variety, a 
theatrical paper, 91. 

\mong the others whose duties pre- 
vented them from competing in last 
Monday’s affair, but whose scores for 
the vear have entitled them to a place 
on the team either as a regular or alter- 
nate are John G. Anderson, of the Sun- 
Herald, who is now in Europe, but who 
will be back on June 10; Grantland Rice, 


Press, 


of the Tribune; Frank M. Gould, ad- 
vertising man; John Kieran, baseball 
writer for the Tribune; Frank T. Pope, 
of Vanity Fair, and Dave Hall, of the 
Herald. 

Among those already chosen for the 


added attractions and who competed in 
the affair at Boston last year are Al 
Owens, the fat man, and Pete Campbell, 
the ninety-eight pound flyweight. If any 
grandfathers are brought on by the other 
teams, Alfred P. Roth, the sixty-year-old 
youngster of the New York Club, will 
challenge them, but will bar wishers. 

So that every member of the tour 
clubs will have an equal chance to enjoy 
themselves, there will be prizes for the 
low net and low gross scores, the handi- 
caps from each club being accepted by the 
others 


Boston Golfers Out for Trophy 


Boston, May 25.—Interest is keen in 
the contest of local newspaper men on 
the links to win an opportunity to “land” 
the Epiror & PUBLISHER trophy. 

The editors and reporters who have 
the lowest gross scores ‘will play oft on 
May 29, at a course which will be an- 
nounced later. The men who net the 
10 best scores in this play-off will con- 
stitute the team which will uphold Bos- 
ton’s reputation in the tournament 





against New York, 
_ ashington on Juric 
Club 


Boston new spaper 


Philadelphia and 
12 at the Engineers’ 


men have been di- 
vided into two classes, A and B, ac- 
cording to their handicaps. Last Mon- 
day at the Wollaston Golf Club divots 
flew as they tried out to see who could 
register | west gross scores. 
Handicapping the players proved to be 
far from the easiest task in the world, 
but Larry Patton and W. E. Soule la- 
bored until late Sunday afternoon to do 


it. Boston is going to walk away with 
at least some honor, these enthusiasts 
declare, and are out to “move heaven 
and earth” to bring victory about. 
Harding May Compete 
WasHincton, May 25—The New 
York newspaper men, it is reported in 


Washington, are anxious to learn wheth- 
er President Harding will make the trip 
to New York to compete in the tourna- 
ment on June 12. The only informa- 
tion that could be learned here is that 
the President will not make the trip 
unless he makes a gross score that will 
entitle him to enter in the tournament. 
That he is determined to do this and 
also to see his name inscribed on the Mc- 
Lean trophy is no secret in Washington 
newspaper circles, but it cannot be said 
with definiteness that even if he quali- 
fies Mr. Harding will be able to go to 
New York. 


Capital News Golfers in Tourney 


Eighty-three newspaper golfers, in- 
cluding the President of the United 
States. teed up at the Washington Golf 
and Country Club Friday in the second 
tournament of the Washington Newspa- 
yer Golf Club. The winner is entitled 
to place his name on the McLean cup, 
donated by Edward B. McLean, of the 
Washington Post. A team picked on the 
basis of the results of the contest will 
represent the Washington newspaper 
corps in the four-city tournament to be 
held at the Engineers’ Club, Roslyn, L. 
I., on June 12, in which newspaper teams 
from New York, Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton will participate. 


Ad Golfers to Meet 


The annual golf and tennis tournament 
of the Century Club, made up of New 


England advertising managers, agency 
executives and publishers’ representa- 


tives, will be 
Country Club, 
\ preliminary 
June 5. 


held at the Mount Tom 
Holyoke, Mass., June 6. 


meeting will begin on 
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FOR UNITED RADIO CONTROL 


Minnesota Governor Asks Papers to 
Place Operation Under University 


Goy. J. A. O. Preus, of Minnesota, has 
requested the Minneapolis Journal, Min- 
ns ere Tribune and St. Paul Dispatch 

) put their radiophone broadcasting sta- 
ie under control of the University of 
Minnesota. In his letters the governor 
stated that his request was made to pre- 
vent duplication of expensive equipment 
and because he believed that “this new 
means ot 
be most useful if it is unified 
trolled by the university.” 

Favorable action has been 
the Board of Regents of the University 
and Frank B. Snyder, president of the 
board, has appointed a committee to con- 
fer with the newspapers. The committee 
includes Governor Preus, President L. 
D. Coffman of the University and C. M. 
Jansky, IJr., assistant professor of engi- 
neering at the University. The commit- 
tee has not yet met. 


and con- 


taken by 


Further reason for the request is seen 
in the fact that the recent radio con- 
ference at Washington recommended that 
universities and other public institutions 
be granted wider privileges than those 
given private individuals and corpora- 
tions. 


Dismisses Libel Suit 
The libel suit filed against the El Paso 
(Texas) Herald by Maria Wilkinson 
was dismissed May 17 by the Texas Su- 
preme Court. She sued because of cer- 


disseminating information can . 


tain articles published in November, 
1919, which she ciaimed stated that she 
was a German spy and obtained a judg- 
ment for $8,500. This was later re- 
versed by the Court of Civil Appeal, 
from which an appeal was taken to the 
Supreme Court of the state. 


CIRCULATORS’ OUTING 


New York Managers Have 3 Day Trip 
Through Catskill Mountains 


The Circulation Managers’ Association 
of New York and Vicinity held their 
spring outing May 23 to 25. 

The party, 57 strong, left New York 


Tuesday evening on the steamer Robert 
\. Snyder; had a banquet at which 
James McKernan, circulation manager of 
the World. was toastmaster and ar- 
rived at Saugerties the next morning, 
where the Chamber of Commerce were 
their hosts for breakfast. After this, 10 
automobiles carried the party to Palen- 
ville and along the Rip Van Winkle trail 
to the Kaaterskill Canyon. Luncheon 
was served in Haines Falls at Remmer’s 
Hotel, at which Hon. M, J. Lackay, Con- 
gressman J. J. Kindred and H. C. Mose- 
man, of the Tannersville Chamber of 
Commerce, spoke. 

During the afternoun the 
went to Green Lake, where 3 hours were 
given over to sports. Another banquet 
was served that evening at Guthrie’s 
Farm House, at which Mr. McKernan 
was again toastmaster. The next morn- 
ing the party motored back to Catskill, 
where they took the Washington Irving 
and sailed down the Hudson to New 
York, arriving Wednesday evening, 


circulators 





change. 





Tally the number of 
your display lines! 


You do not use as many display lines as 
you think, but you must have all sizes and 
a great many different faces. 


The many different sizes and faces, with 
the unlimited capacity for quantity which 
is necessary for good typographic dis- 
play, can only be had with the Ludlow. 


Tally your display lines, then you will 
see why the Ludlow is the one system 
for display composition. 


12-point all the way up to and including 
60-point without a mold or machine 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


Eastern Office: World Building, New York City 














The Ludlow is a system for display 
composition on slugs—12 to 60 point 


























LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION ABOVE 10 PT. 
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The greatest market in the world. Every kind of people, every 


advantage found anywhere—plus prestige not found anywhere 
else. 


The State of New York offers selling possibilities together with 


WHY NEW YORK STATE? 


transportation and distribution facilities unequalled in this or 
any other country. 


In the state you have over ten million people, the kind of people 


you want to reach because they use the kind of merchandise you 
have to sell. 


These people are willing to buy your goods but they are not 
sufficiently interested in you and your product to do the work 
of finding your goods. 





Use this list of New York State daily newspapers to tell them 
all about your proposition. Link up your local distributors 
with local newspapers. They will help sell goods for you. 









































Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation Lines Lines lation Lines Lines 

*Albany Knickerbocker Press........ (M) 31,958 - -* Seer Wee Gi cecvccecteccccccccas (E) 177,066 - 38 
*Albany Knickerbocker Press......... (Ss) 47,041 mo al New York Evening Mail............ (E) 147,760 Al 7) 
SS GE, nkndndecccotcivccsseses (E) 6,702 A 035 New York Evening Post............. (E) 35,006 32 zB 
“Brooklyn Daily Eagle................. (E) 61,561 28 2 The New York Herald............... (M) 177,629 48 4S 
*Brooklyn Daily Eagle.............-... (S) 75,566 20 2 The New York Herald................ (S) 177,629 A8 AS 
*Buffalo Courier and Enquirer...(M&E) 85,857 18 1s The Sun, New York.................. (E) 180,442 48 4S 
CES RII ies cn singsicinaces (S) 120,554 2 22 New York Times.................0000- (M) 344,596 rt 6305 
“*Bafhalo Express ......cccccsccccccees (M) 38,732 12 -10 oe th i rr (S) 542,039 15 7275 
CORO TUE ccc viccccccccucccccess (S) 56,784 18 14 *“*"New York Tribune................... (M) 142,195 . 3 
*Buffalo Evening News .........-.... (E) 104,958 21 21 SOU. as cedscecccncceddas (Ss) 141,301 40 3s 
*Buffalo Evening Times............... (E) 85,006 15 1S OU WE WI ode cnnecncicccecaneas (M) 351,309 . 58 
*Buffalo Sunday Times ............... (S) 102,809 1S 15 BO “WE Wi eic ctcnccccccceauand (Ss) 601,108 60 58 
“Corning Evening Leader.............. (E) 7,364 04 04 New York World.............0.0..00. (E) 280,727 60 ‘58 
Elmira Star-Gazette ............--..+ (E) 23,792 x) o7 *Niagara Falls Gazette................ (E) 14,196 6 0S 
Geneva Daily Times ................ (E) 5,432 04 4 MEE MONEE Aacendancassicsciededans (E) 5,854 025 025 
*Glens Falls Post-Star................ (M) 7,324 3 83 “Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise. .(E) 11,340 65 Os 
*Gloversville Leader Republican...... (E) 6,295 03 83 Rochester Times-Union ............. (E) 64,388 2 1s 
Gloversville Morning Herald....... (M) 5,717 035 A) tSaratoga Springs Saratogian........ (E) 7,895 7) 4 
Hornell Tribune-Times ............ (E) 6,874 235 035 “Staten Island Daily Advance......... (E) 8,782 04 7) 
*Ithaca Journal-News ................ (E) 7,454 04 4 Soremambe Dame seas dcecccccececesaces (E) 45,014 Bl) 10 
*Jamestown Journal ..............--- (E) 7,030 025 025 Wie GE So ese (M&E) 22,647 0S rs 
*Jamestown Morning Post............. (M) 9,525 05 3 Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 

Middletown Times Press...........-.. (E) 6,630 3 A) *A. B. C. Publishers’ Sta t, April 1, 1922. 

*Mount Vernon Daily Argus......... (E) 8,056 MM 04 pe temen 

*Newburgh Daily News..............- (E) 10,301 05 05 A. B. C. Statement, October 1, 1921. 

New Rochelle Daily Star............. (E) 3,900 02 02 tGovernment Statement, October 1, 1921. 
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PAPER SALE DETAILS 
DISCLOSED BY SUIT 


Brisbane-Trostel Agreement for Pur- 
chase of Milwaukee Papers 
Retailed by M. A. Hoyt’s 
Counter Suit 





Details of the sale of the Milwaukee 
Evening Wisconsin and the Milwaukee 
Free Press by Gustave J. A. Trostel, 
tanner, to Arthur Brisbane, are disclosed 
in a reply to a counter-claim filed in 
court by M. A. Hoyt, owner of the form- 
er Milwaukee Daily News. 

Mr. Hoyt is plaintiff in a suit against 
The Evening Wisconsin Company, de- 
manding $2,688.59 for rent, insurance 
and an advertising bill. He also started 
a garnishee action simultaneously with be- 
ginning his suit in which he asks $2,100 
for six and a half months’ rent. of the 
basement and upper floors of The Daily 
News’ former home at 219 West Water 
street ; $463.64 alleged to be due on un- 
earned fire insurance premiums; and an 
advertising bill, which, Mr. Hoyt says, 
Mr. Brisbane contracted for and which 
totals $124.95. 

The Daily News was sold to Mr. Bris- 
bane in October, 1918, at the time The 
Free Press, a morning paper, and The 
Evening Wisconsin were purchased. 

Mr. Hoyt’s reply says the latter two 
papers were being published at large 
daily loss and that both papers were 
either entirely owned or controlled by 
Mr. Trostel. He says that Mr. Trostel 
sold 300 preferred shares of capital stock 
and 2,200 shares of common stock worth 
par value $250,000 of The Evening Wis- 
consin Co. to Mr. Brisbane. Mr. Trostel 
also sold, Mr. Hoyt avers, 650 shares, 
worth par $65,000, of Free Press corpora- 
tion entire outstanding stock which 
totaled $91,300. 

Mr. Trostel, Mr. Hoyt claims, further 
agreed to provide, when and as required 
by Mr. Brisbane, $100,000 working capital 
in the attempt to put both papers on a 
profitable basis “and that the contract 
was made to restore said newspapers to a 
profit-making business through said Bris- 
bane, who therein modestly admits him- 
self to be a journalist of long, well es- 
tablished, wide and successful experi- 
ence.” 

According to Mr. Hoyt, Mr. Brisbane 
was to have exclusive management and 
select his own force and Mr. Trostel was 
to have visitorial and examining authority 
over accounts and books. 

If surplus net profits do not provide 
$25,000 a year, Mr. Brisbane, by terms 
of the contract which Mr. Hoyt cites, 
may use the surplus or himself provide 
the deficit, “or at his sole discretion 
may cancel the contract and retransfer 
all said property and all surplus to said 
Trostel.” 

In payment of all property, Mr. Bris- 


Editor 


bane agreed to pay Mr. Trostel $200,000, 
Mr. Hoyt states, with regard to purchase 
of the Daily News. Mr. Hoyt says he 
never made fraudulent representations to 
Mr. Brisbane as to that paper’s pros- 
perity. 


WRITERS ASK A. F. OF L. AID 


Would Organize Union Out of Juris- 
diction of I. T. U. 

Boston Newspaper Writers’ Union 
No. 1 has appealed to President Samuel 
Gompers, of the American Federation of 
Labor, and to the A. F. of L. executive 
council, for relief from the jurisdiction 
of the International Typographical Union, 
and requesting A. F. of L. aid in or- 
ganizing the writers outside of the I. 

J. When they last placed their case 
before the Federation executive council, 
objection was made to the change of 
jurisdiction by Frank Morrison, at whose 
suggestion the Typographical Union was 
originally given permission to organize 
the writers. The question will come be- 
fore the council again at the Cincinnati 
convention of the A. F. of L. and it is 
thought likely that the news writers will 
secure the desired change. 

Their protest, as stated in Epitor & 
PUBLISHER several weeks ago, arises im- 
mediately from the candidacy of a mem- 
ber of the news writers’ union for an 
office in the International Typographical 
Union. While the I. T. U. has ruled that 
members of the writers’ union are liable 
for all dues and assessments of the Typo- 
graphical Union, it has also ruled that 
Charles P. Howard, the protested candi- 
date, is eligible for office, although he 
pays dues and assessments on the basis 
of “not working at the trade.” Members 
of the Boston union state that his work 
is the same as theirs. He is employed in 
the editorial department of the Mainte- 
nance of Way Journal, a labor paper. 





Malton Succeeds Findlay on Globe 
A. R. Malton, director of McConnell 
& Ferguson, Ltd., advertising agents, is 
the successor of William Findlay as busi- 
ness manager of the Toronto Globe. He 
will assume his new duties June 23. Mr. 
Malton, except for 2 years spent in ad- 
vertising work, had devoted his life to 
banking. He entered the service of the 
Bank of Toronto in 1902 and rose to the 
chief supervisorship of the home office. 


Thurston Discovers An Island 
Lorrin A. Thurston, publisher of the 


Honolulu Advertiser, has discovered 
‘and claimed for the United States an 
island in Kingmans Reef, which is 9 


by 120 feet at high tide and 5 by 9 
miles at low tide. Existence of the reef 
has been known by the Navy Department 
but the presence of dry land has been 
unknown. Mr. Thurston was on a 
pleasure cruise when he discovered the 
new island. 
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By GENE BYRNES 


The greatest comic in the world. 
One more newspaper added to the list this week— 
THE DAYTON NEWS 
And Still They Come 


Furnished full page matrices, black alone, black and 
red, and black and three colors, or as the first page of a 
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P. T. DODGE REFUSES 
TO MEET WITH UNION 


International Paper Company Will Only 
Deal With Actual Employes— 
Union Invited Him to Con- 
ference in Albany 


Philip T. Dodge, president of the In- 
ternational Paper Company, in a state- 
ment made public May 25, again made 
it clear that the company does not pur- 
pose to eonduct labor negotiations with 
individuals who are not employes of the 
company. On May 20 he received an in- 
vitation, from union officials, represent- 
ing the men who went on strike over a 
year ago, requesting him to meet them 
in conference in Albany, N. Y. to adjust 
the differences existing between the In- 
ternational Paper Company and the 
union. 

Mr. Dodge replied, however, that none 
of the men who signed the telegram in- 
viting him to the conference were em- 
ployes of the company and that they 
only represented former employes who 
failed to return to work following the 
company’s offer of July 1, 1921. So he, 
could not in consistency with the com- 
pany’s policy of treating only with actual 
employes, meet with them. 

The union committee in a second tele- 
gram to Mr. Dodge said his answer 
was not clear and repeated their invita- 
tion, but the executive stated that the 
International Paper Company did not 
care to discuss wages, working condi- 
tions and other grievances except with 
men in the employ of the company. 
This reply brought charges of incon- 
sistency from the committee. In an- 
other telegram yesterday, Mr. Dodge 
said: “A study of all statements made 
by this company in dealing with matters 
leading up to the strike and since will 
convince fair-minded persons that there 
is no foundation for your claim of in- 
consistency, 

“The company does not intend to en- 
gage further in useless discussion of its 


labor policies with persons not in its 
employ.” 

The strike of the International Paper 
Company employes started in the Spring 
of 1921 in connection with a proposal 
of the company to adjust wages to the 
new conditions which resulted in a de- 
flation of prices from the after-war 
peak, The strike had lasted only a 
brief time when the company notified 
the strikers of the terms under which 
the company would re-employ them and 
offering them their old positions. 

At first the response was small, and 
then the company made it known that 
if the men did not return to work their 
places would be filled by other men. 
This brought many back to work and 
the company started producing paper in 
the early Fall of 1921. Since then the 
number employed has increased as well 
as production, and according to offi- 
cials the output is sufficient to meet all 
trade requirements. 


Fresno Paper Wins Suit 

In accordance with instructions from 
the trial judge, a jury hearing a libel 
suit brought against the Fresno (Cal.) 
Morning Republican recently, brought 
in a verdict in favor of the defendant. 
The suit was filed over a year ago by 
Herbert F. Briggs, police court judge, 
who was charged in an editorial with 
being lax in his imposition of fines 
against liquor law violators. A suit for 
$150,000 damages was filed charging that 
the official had been libeled. The court 
held that a verdict for the defendant was 
returnable if the jury felt that the edi- 
tor believed the information given him 
by his investigators was true. 


San Antonio Will Use Dailies 

The San Antonio Advertising Club has 
worked out the details for a $50,000 ad- 
vertising and publicity campaign which 
has been accepted by the Chamber of 
Commerce. The campaign includes the 
use of paid space in 30 daily newspapers 
of the middle west, several national pub- 
lications and three illuminated boards at 
Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago. 





Government (P.O.) Circulation 


Second in Daily circulation with 


First in Sunday circulation with 
At 


6 Months of Progress 


In Circulation and Advertising 


Statements for 6 months ending March 31, 
months’ average), show 


Che Washington Cimes 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


At 3c a copy against Ic and 2c competition 


An increase over previous 6 months’ average of 


10¢c a copy against 5c competition 
An increase over previous 6 months’ average of . 
In a field of 4 newspapers, 2 morning, 2 evening, 4 Sunday 


Over 66,000 daily and over 110,000 Sunday now guaranteed 


1922 (6 


66,212 
7,537 
109,046 

; 10,463. 





classified which was practically universal 
where 


In National Advertising lineage alone, 


Times led all Washington papers with 


Indicating Advertising Progress 
Not going back to ancient history 
During the month of March alone, The Washington Times, in total lineage over February 
of this year, after absorbing losses in help wanted and similar 
among papers every- 


s in March against March 
wr Gust gait, THO RONG: oc dccescndvecsees f 


During the Automobile Show—March 25 to April 1, incl., The 


Score for Automotive Show editions Sunday, March 26, alone 


Times 25,102 tines 


Second paper, 19,814; third, 19,753; fourth, 10,236. 


The Washington Times, rightfully, must be one of two papers to be used in your 
next schedule for Washington, D. C. 


166,381 ines 
72,288 lines 
42,852 lines 


of automotive advertising 


coeetedee GAINED 


‘Sonne ow GAINED 





G. LOGAN PAYNE, 
National 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 





Publisher and General Manager 
Advertising Representatives i 


Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Los Angeles 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
New York, Boston 
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CHEAPER NEWS MEANS BETTER 
CIVILIZATION 


(Continued from page 11) 











cents. 
Berlin, is about the 
as Berlin, due to the cheapness of the 


Berlin is 30 cents, press 7 and urgent 75 
Moscow, via land radio to 
samc 
mark. 

I must not be 
of these rates or 
as the practice of t 


misunderstood 
of any 


is complaining 
specific rate, insofar 





e€ organizat.on I represent is 





concerned. My compla‘nt is based on the the- 
ory that as world communication is made less 
expensive the world will be 


the dangers of 
minimized, governn 
check of a world u 
will progress 

I am for cheap 


under the 
tanding and civilization 


will come 





rld communication for the 





same reason I for cheap newspapers. I 
want the people, all of the people, to get the 
truth 

As my old editor asked me, I may ask you: 


What is this business we are in? Is the busi- 
ness merely fer profit? If so, many of us are 
wasting time, for it is not by half so profitable, 
considering the amount of energy and _ skill 
required, as many other businesses we know of. 


Is it useful? We believe that it is. It is 
because it offers such heights of service to our 
fellows that we who serve it are so utterly 
devoted to it. 

“Reformer” is a much abused word, but I 


say that no newspaper man is worth his salt 
unless he has the reformer spirit in his blood. 
Therefore, there is something akin to religious 
zeal in this professicn which we call a “busi- 
ness.” We publish newspapers, primarily to 
instruct, to elevate, to lead and to entertain our 
readers and earn a living ourselves. Occasion- 
ally the business gets into the hands of a 
scoundrel, but there are certain positive checks 
on the exploiter cf the reading public. News- 
papers which do not reflect an honest purpose 
to represent the interests of their readers are 
short-lived and the greatest circulators are the 
most truly representative of the rank and file 
of the soc‘al body. 

I do not think the statement accurate that 
newspapers are “as good” as the rank and file 
who read them. I believe they are much bet- 
ter—the worst of them is much better. A 
newspaper as poor as its following would not 
lead and therefore would not interest. 

Our responsibility is to communicate an ac- 
curate statement of the fact, however ugly, 
unpleasant or agreeable it may be. The greater 
our realism within the realm of decency, the 
finer our set 


vice. Who are we, pray, to color 
any fact? It is not ours to deal with. We 
have not created it. We are the carrier, on/y. 


Hence, the first principle in cur business is 
accuracy of ment. I believe that represents 
the temper of the American press today. 

I have said before and now repeat, there is 
no writing comparable to average newspaper- 
writing for of statement. People who 
know little of the subject scoff this statement, 
but men who are familiar with newspapers, 
such as statesmen and men in large business, 
know it is true. There is no such painstaking 
accuracy of statement in ordinary commercial 
letter-writing or advertising, as is to be found 
in the news columns of American newspapers. 
The truest history is not that bound in pon- 
derous volumes, the product of leisurely writ- 
ers; it is that which is spontaneously produced, 
reeling off the perfecting presses of the day. 

For the f would that 
every one here were familiar with a new book, 
fresh from the press, by my good and thought- 
ful young friend Walter Lippmann, now edito- 
rial writer for the Néw York World. It is 
entitled “Public Opinion.” He says the phrase 
is meant to the force which governs 
politics and relations and his book is 
the first attempt to explore and survey public 
opinion under modern conditions and in the 
light of modern knowledge of human nature. 
It is curious that no other serious American 
writer has ever browsed in that field, because 
it is so closely related to the attractive subject 
of democracy., 

Bryce, in his enduring American Common- 
wealth, gave an interesting and true descrip- 
tion of how the will of the people of this 
country, largely created by news, acts directly 
upon government, and cited some of the failures 
of the system as operating ten or twenty years 
ago. Lippmann opens a new vista of thought 
with his new book, which every newspaper 
man should read. 

Incidentally, this writer has given the only 
answer I have ever read to Upton Sinclair’s 
“Brass Check.” He says: “The Press is no sub- 
stitute for institutions.” The writer makes the 
constructive suggestion that in our government 
there be introduced an expert intelligence sys- 
tem the machinery of which would not only 
reveal actual f like an independent audit 


state 


accuracy 





purposes of discussion I 


describe 


social 


tacts, 
does to business, to the office-holder, but would 
be a source of accurate news supply for the 
public. The scheme is developed in great 
detail, with checks and balances which appear 
workable. Whatever the merits of this idea, 
it is the other side of the dark picture so well 
known to us now as “secret diplomacy.” 

Of course, you realize with me that, what- 
ever its faults, American journalism is the 
freest in the world, the most progressive and 





Editor & Publisher 


the most dependable. We could have no poli- 
tical censorship in this country, but I wish to 
warn you that there is being built up a censor- 
ship by press agents around industry and com- 
merce which I consider a most dangerous ele- 


ment. It will be something for you young 
people to deal with in your lifetime. It is 
symptomatic of evil. Beware of men and in 
titutions which require the services of press 


agents to stand between them and the legitimate 
inquiring newspaper reporter. This is a gen- 
erality which might very well be qualified, but 
it is essentially true. 

The attack upon secret diplomacy is rapidly 
bearing fruit. We should take great pride in 
that because it is American-made 
and is perfettly attuned to our popular concep- 
tion of honest and safe government. In fact I 
may say that spirit of democratic 
government is gradually radiating to all peoples 
from the world shrine erected by Washington, 
Jefferson and Lincoln, even so shall the dem- 
ocracy of the American press ultimately 
etrate foreign nations now dark. The 
press is, of course, very nearly as free, but 

so interesting or vital as our own. 
is free press in -the great republics of 
America and the beginnings of a free 
in Japan, The press of France, Italy 
and Germany leaves much to be desired from 
the viewpoint of the average reader. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that in 
point of years civilization is just beginning to 
emerge from the ancient systems of slavery, 
rule by force and gradually modified obedience 
of the masses to the rule of classes. Human 
revolt, however, with amazing rapidity is 
loosening the chains of the exploiters the world 
around and man is beginning to stand alone as 
the sovereign of himself. We must remember 
that our free press, from the perspective of the 
scientific historian who reckons human progress 
from Palaeolithic life, perhaps hundreds of 
thousands of years ago, is quite a novel institu- 
tion. In our egotism we think of it as an 
accomplished fact. In truth it has just been 
born. 

It has been unthinkable that any sound struc- 
ture could be built on the racial prejudices, 
hatreds, egoisms, passions, delusions, animos- 
ities, greeds, misinformation and mis-govern- 
ments of the existing family of nations. But 
a permanent structure would rest upon general 
comprehension of common aims. That calls for 
a newspaper on every doorstep, whether in 
Chicago or Moscow. 

It’s a dull mind that fails to appreciate the 
existing opportunity for ambitious American 
newspaper-trained people in the gigantic enter- 
prise of a world in the process of remaking. I 
urge these students not to think narrowly of 
their professional objects. As I have indicated 


movement 


even as the 


pen- 
English 


not nearly 
There 
South 
press 





in these sketchy remarks, the means of com- 
munication are very rapidly becoming more 
economical through the advancement of radio 


science. The thirst for news is insatiable and 
world-wide. Men recently have poignantly 
learned of the perils of governments unchecked 
by popular will. The economics of newspaper 
publication in countries where advertising is 
an undeveloped art and where pennies mean 
more to the people than they do here, is a 
problem to be solved. Youth will find the way 
if youth is on the high mission of spreading 
tidings of human freedom. Study your own 
perplexed country’s needs and also the needs 
of a world naw so confused that many intel 
ligent men feel that civilization is out of hand. 
I submit finally that such thoughts open to 
view a new phase of human history, The 
ghastly waste of human life and human energy 
in the world appalls you. The war served to 
reveal its ugly skeleton. Our own country is 
by no means free of it. A part of your busi 
ness will be to see to it that men are born 
more nearly free and equal under the “Stars 
and Stripes.” The wickedness of city slums will 
challenge the attention of the embryo ed.tors 
in this room. Unscientific, unreasonable, slop 
py, greedy industry that needlessly saps human 
life everywhere, the creator of the city slums 
and the hovel and untold misery, will 
be met by your pens and your news columns 
You will be attracted by the new 
power from natural water 
falls which are government owned and operated; 
of co-operative movements for the production 
and distribution of necessities; of farming and 
mining by machinery instead of hard man and 
horse toil; of manufacture by simpler means 
in shorter hours; of transportation by govern- 
ment agencies rather than by stock manipulat- 
ing railroad managements; of lengthened life 
and increased happiness through improved 
educational systems; and a public health system 
which is not controlled by a physician’s guild, 
fundamentally interested in profit; of better 
men in politics; or safer, truer justice in 
courts; of fine arts and fine crafts in the hands 
of many people to whom such creative delights 
are now denied; of a rebirth of chivalrous 
nobility among men which will take both women 
and children from the merciless wheels of in- 
dustry; of a reduced interest in the shallow 
sensualities of life and a greater yearning for 
spiritual sensation and development; a greater 
outdoor freedom for men and women as the 
economic yoke is loosened by the keys of 
science, and many such developments of a free- 
dom due us all. Great indeed is the news- 
paper opportunity of the oncoming generation. 
There is plenty of white paper in stock for 
your pencils. What will you write on it? 
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So ee 
Unknown Foods 


You do not ask your family to 
sit down to the table with un- 
known guests. 


Are you equally careful about 
the meats you invite them to eat? 
Equally sure of wherethey come 
from, what they are, who stands 
sponsor for them? 





Nowadays, fortunately, the 
risk is not great. But with 
Swift & Company’s products 
there is none. 





Swift & Company’s products 
are the result of years of experi- 
ence, of careful, Conscientious 
effort. 

Well-known Foods 
of Their quality is a constant fac- 
Well-known Quality tor, always to be depended upon. 
a The consumer is doubly pro- 
Swift’sPremium tected because, in addition to the 
ee care used by Swift & Company, 
yy reg ey Swift's food products are care- 
SwitfisFreniom fully inspected by government 
Bacon. employes and bear the federal 


Swift'sPremium inspection stamp. 
Sliced Bacon 
Swift’s Premium 

Wafer Sliced 
Dried Beef. 
Swift's “Silver- 

leaf’? Brand 
Pure Lard. 


Jewel Shortening. 


The word “Premium” on ham 
or bacon means that we stake 
our pride and the reputation of 
years on that ham or bacon. 


These products have been 
selected, cured, smoked, and 
handled by workmen who take 
the same pride in our products 
that we do. 


Swift’s Premium 
Oleomargarine. 


Gem Nut 

Margarine. 
BrookfieldBrand 
Pork Sausage. 

Premium, 
Frankfurts, 

Brookfield 
Butter. 
Brookfield Eggs. 





Be sure of Swift’s products 
and thus make certain that no 
strange or unknown food is in- 
troduced into the family circle! 


Swift & Company, 
Ws. A. 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 








Libel and Privilege 

DALLas, May 22, 1922. 
Epitok & PUBLISHER: 
protracted absence from my 
PuBLIsHer, as far back as the 
s news to me. The fine 
James M. publisher 
Orleans Item, concerning Governor 
Parker of Louisiana, are deserved. 
leadership of that able yet modest 
Louisiana is doing things that are 
States. It peculiarly regrettable 
that newspapers at a distance, even 
by accident, should picture Governor Parker as 
the defendant in a damage suit 
scandal Mr. Thomson has done 
dertake correction of the error 

But in doing this, he 
tion that may given 
by newspaper workers, 
weird touching 
Mr. Thomson says: 
“The suit is 
Mississippi. 


Tex., 
To THE Because of 
Epitor & 
April 15, 
that 
of the 
John 
Under 
man, 
inspiring 


office, 

issue of 
things 
Thomson, 


said in 
number by 
Ne Ww 
M 
the 
its 


sister 


therefore 


involving 
well to un- 


has made 
unfortunate application 
many of whom have 
the subject of bel 


one asser- 


be 
notions 


against Governor Russell of 
Correct information regarding the 
suit brought against him, of course, is pr-vileged 
matter.” 

It is true that newspapers safely may 


publish 
news of the filing of 


a suit, if such matter can 


be defended as truth. But it is not true that 
privilege attaches thereto. There is a good 
reason why this is so. 

Litigants have full privilege as to their 


pleadings, in order that they may be hampered 
in getting their cases before the courts, They 
are permitted to indulge in the “extravagance 
of pleading,” so that they may lay predicate 


for all proof that they think they may be able 
to make. It is precisely for the reason that 
the litigants have the sky as their limit in 
pleading that no one is privileged to publish 
what they plead until such matter has 
ruled upon by the court. The courts have 
repeatedly declared that, until such rulings 
have been made, pleadings do not constitute 
“proceedings” in a court, but must be “kept 
within the bosom of the court.” 

A qualified privilege attaches to the publica- 


been 


tion of the fact that a suit has been filed; 
such fact is of record in the court. But there 
is not even a qualified privilege to publish 
any of the averments. Pleadings, therefore, 
must be handled upon the basis of general 
news. as though they were communications 


received from the litigants. It took the judg- 
ments of courts to impress this fact upon some 
of our Texas newspaper publishers. 
TOM FINTY, 
Editor, The Dallas Journal. 


Students puree by “‘Hunches” 
Fayetrevitie, Ark., 1922. 
To Epivor & Pustisner: I just want to let 
you know that the students of my class in news- 
writing are getting a proper start in their work 
as reporters. In other wcrds, never a week goes 
by but several of the hunches from your columns 
are assigned for local use. The student weekly 
and the Daily Democrat here 


\pril 25, 


in Fayetteville 
have published any number of stories based on 
your hints, and many more have gone out to 


-— —— of the state in the weekly clip-sheei. 
is no joke to find the 1,200 assignments 
it - Hd to oo a class cf cub reporters busy 
during the college year with one assignment to 
each student each wee 
‘our column is a great help. 


MURRAY SHEEHAN, 


Associate Professor 


Journalism, University 
f Arkansas. 


New England Telephone Charges 


May 23, 1922. 
Referring to the 
page of May 20, re- 


Worcester, Mass., 
To Epitor & PvuBiisnEr: 

article on your editcrial 
garding telephone charges, you state “more 
likely to succeed as a means cf reducing costs. 
is the proposal at the New England convention 
in Boston this last week that these calis be sent 
as station to station messages rather than ‘per- 
son to rm. And, “It would also appear 


person . ~ 
that change could be made by the newsparers 
as you state, because 


within their organization. 
fhe proposal was not 
that is prohibited by the rules of the telephone 


company. who have a rule that om a reverse 
charge the person-to-person rate shall apply, 
and not the station-to-station rate: if the call 
is placed after 8.30 p. m., when the night rate 
for long distance or toll calls is in effect, the 
night rate is not allowed, and the net result is 
an excess charge cf 50 per cent is assessed 
against every newspaper in the country on re 
verse charge calls in trying to get rush news 
to the papers before gorng to pres 


The records of the New England Daily News- 


paper Association show that a motion was 
made by Theodcre T. Ellis of the Worcester 
Telegram-Gazette, that the New England Daily 


Newspaper Association aypomt a committee to 
investigate telephone rates to the end that news- 
papers may not be 


assessed excess charges 
that now prevail. 


The motion was carried. 
There are other rules made by the telephone 
company, “‘not laws,” that penalize newspapers 
in their efforts to render service to the public, 
that should be modified «r abolished, and the 
committee appomted by the New England Daily 
Newspaper Association will work with the com- 
mittee of the r, to accomplish this 


object. 
THEODORE T. 
Publisher, 


‘ ELLUS, _ 
Worcester Telegram-Gazette 


Editor 


Epitor:aL Notre-—Int 








rmation on which Epitor 
& PunsiLisuer’s comme last week was b a 
was supplied by members of the New England 
Daily News| aper .\ssociation, which to date 
has followed the A N em practice of 
barring reporters of the daily and the trade 
press from its meetings, instcad of admitting 
them on a basis of mutual c nfidence. Accurate 
reporting is not assured under these conditions 
and it is not surprising that the reporters re 
ceived impressions rather than facts when 
they sought their information where they could 
find it. 

As to the details of reducing telephone 
charges, Epitor & PUBLISIIER printed on page 
16 of the May 20 issue the method follewed 
by the Springfield (Ohio) Daily News in plac 


ing its telephone ec 
station 

telephone 
to the 


rrespondence on 

correspondents paying the 
bills and remitting them 
reimbursement 


a station-to 
basis, with 

company’s 
newspaper for 


A Wonderful Help 


Aprit 21, 1922 
Your magazine 


Dayton, Onto, 
Epitor & PUBLISHER: 
wonderful help to anybody connected 

newspaper in any capacity, The ar 
ticles on classified advertising by Mr. Pe 
kins are the greatest helps that any class fied 
aavectioing manager could dream of or wish 
for. I wish to thank you. 

CARL D. McLUC 
Advertising Manager 
Herald. 


To 
is a 
with a 


AS. 
Classified Dayton 
Journal and 


International eniidanials Advertising 


May 13, 
We note 
column, 
Agency or 
contracts for 
Inc. 
incorrect as all 
tracts for advertising are made by us 
with the publications and where the 
is to be hi andled through an agency, 
tion orders are issued by the agency, 
designate sen our authorization. 
International Proprietaries’ advertising is 
handled by several different advertising agen- 
cies and much of the business is placed by us 
on a direct bas 


INTERN ATION: AL 


Atxianta, Ga., 
PUBLISHER: 
Managers” 
Massengale 
mz aking 
Proprietaries, 
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E. C. Harris, 
Advertising Director. 


Peekskill Not ‘“Over-Newspapered”’ 


Preekskiii, N. Y., May 23, 1922. 

To Epitor & PusisHer: I note on page 24 

of your issue of May 20, last Saturday, that, 

in the item headed “New Daily in Peekskill, 

* you say the entrance of the Evening 

Star will give Peekskill three daily newspapers. 

This is not so, inasmuch as the Daily 

Union is now the sole daily in this town, the 

Evening News having discontinued publication 
in mid-February, 1922, 

I am bringing this to your attention for the 


reascn that the statement that Peekskill soon 
will have three daily newspapers naturally 
creates the impression that the town is over- 
supplied with dailies, which, we feel, is exactly 
the opposite of the situation. 
RICHARD E. COON, JR., 
Publisher Peekskill _Evening Star. 





ABANDON DEMOCRATIC DAILY 


-Missouri Subscribers to Proposed Plan 


Get Money Back 


Efforts to establish a Democratic morn- 
ing newspaper in St. Louis through the 
sale of stock by popular subscription has 
been abandoned and 80 per cent of the 
subscriptions have been returned to the 
subscribers. Promotion of the paper be- 
gan a year ago. 

Col. J. L. Wolfner, ayy = of the 
plan, endeavored to raise $3,000,000, of 
which 20 per cent was to hav e been used 
for promotion. The stock was offered at 
$1 a share, with a minimum subscription 
of $5, and Wolfner expected that 200,000 


127,334 More Lines 


LKiNG the months of 
February, 





January, 
March and April of 
this year, The Daily News published 
127,334 more lines of paid advertis- 
ing than during the same _ four 
months of last year, 

URING these months The Daily 

News published 482,326 more 
lines of paid advertising than the 
other Passaic paper. 


Advertising Lineage Audited by 
e Lisser Bros. 


DAILY NEWS 


Passaic, New Jersey 


G,. M. HARTT, 
Editor. 


R. E. LENT 
Gen’l Mor. 
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for May 27; POts 
Democratic voters in Missouri would tisements in connection with the extensive 
take an average of $15 worth of stock. discussion on this subject which appeares 


Offices were opened in the Rialto Build- 
ing, and canvassers were employed to 
solicit subscriptions throughout the state. 

“Repub lican hard times” was the pro- 
moter’s excuse for the failure of the plan. 
He declined to say how much money had 


in Epitor & PustisHer of May 13. No 
instance has been reported, however, of 
any advertiser demanding or obtaining 
specific damages for such mistakes. 
Charles E. Jarvis, business manager cf the 
Ckristian Science Monitor, Boston, says: 


“In settling claims made by advertisers for 
been subscribed, but declared that he had innate ete a aleenanaits. san 
lost money. Leroy G. Bryan, vice-presi- one exception our advertisers have accepted 
dent of the Boatmen’s Bank, who BONE te Serae kG) Seon. “Ge charge. The 
as treasurer of the promotion, said that matter has been put squarely up to the ad- 
he had mailed checks to all subscribers, vertisers with satisfactory results. The ex 
representing 80 per cent of their invest- ception mentioned was that of a regular ade 
ment. vertiser who referred to some old copy which 

bore an old address. He did not draw atten. 

set SS oP ERS ticn to the necessity for a change, and we 
BELLINGHAM AMERICAN MAY 25 _ did not take it up, a note in the editorial 
ay columns bring ng in the new address giving 

EST cs satisfaction.” 
Evening Paper Will Be Published by , yy Cate, wel eter 

L. H. Darwin Everett (Wash.) Daily Herald, says: 

. . . “Our advertising contract covers the point 
(By Telegraph tc Epitor & Pusrisiuer) and works out very satisfactorily at all times, 
SELLINGHAM, Wash., May 23.—The We think any publisher could adopt this 
Bellingham American, a new evening ‘lause to good advantage: ‘The publisher will 
newspaper, will be issued here beginning not be respensible for errors or omissions due 








. "s ‘ _. to negligence or inadvertence of its employes 

May fe. bE Darwin, publisher, was Gdvertisers ‘having the privilege of coma’ 

formerly manager of the Puget Sound ing proof.” 

American, established in 1904 and for Other answers have been received, but 

several years was state fish commissioner. the writers prefer that their names not 

His assistant will include Frank C. he mentioned. 

Teck, many years ago a_ Bellingham 

editor, and Arthur Nelson, recently of Big Premium on Paper Steck 

Olympia, who will be city editor. The ae E we 

American will occupy a new concrete The Wilmington (Det.) Every Evening 

block building. recently commented editorially on the fact 
Permission to use the name “Ameri- that at a recent sale of some stock in the 


can” has been granted by the state, over 
the protest of Frank I. Sefrit, publisher 
of the Bellingham Reveille, formerly the 
American Reveille, who filed suit to pre- 
vent the new company from using the 
rame it chose. 


Star-Democrat Publishing Company, 
owner of the Easton (Md.) Star-Demo- 
crat, the stock, the par value of which is 
$10 a share, sold for $51. This was cited 
by Every Evening to emphasize the pos- 
sibilities of the rural press if it is prop- 
erly managed and developed. Samuel E. 
Shannahan is editor and manager of the 
Star-Democrat. 


ADJUSTING TYPE ERRORS 


No Instance Found of Specific Damage Fine Home Edition in Dayton 


Claims Being Granted 


Several more newspapers have supplied 
Epitor & PUBLISHER with an outline of 
their methods of handling adjustments of 
typographical error complaints in adver 


An 8&-page “Home Beautiful” special 
edition was run by the Dayton (Ohio) 
Evening Herald on May 17. The edition 
featured interiors and exteriors of model 
homes. 
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PORT HURON 


THE GATEW AY TO THE MICHIGAN THUMB DISTRICT 
Population Port Huron 30,000—Trading Territory 110,000 


TIMES-HERALD 


Its Only Newspaper 
Circulation Now Over 15,000 Net Paid A. B.C. 


Average Net Issue, Three Months, June Ist 


CITY 7161—OUTSIDE 8434 
TOTAL NET PAID— 15,395 


Through its daily special deliv ery automobile service, the Times-Herald 
delivers every evening by six o’clock the only daily paper reaching this 
territory on day of publication, covering five counties in that section 
which is exclusively the Times-Herald’s territory. 


A wonderfully rich agricultural and industrial section covered by one 
daily newspaper. 


The Times-Herald goes into 7200 of the 7500 Port Huron homes and 
into more than 60% of the homes in its trading territory. 
National advertisers should not overlook this important territory in 


planning their Michigan 


NEW 


campaigns. 
RATE 


Transient 
1000 lines 


IN EFFECT 


MOTe ...%6 


SEPTEMBER 1, 
06 per line 
es ~ 


1922 


OF TIVES bi cbewe faeces 


National Advertising Representatives 


ALCORN-SEYMOUR COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, Marbridge Bldg. 


Inc. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Bldg. 
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[News OF ASSOCIATIONS 
AND CLUBS 








5 @ D. 


CHESTNUT of the Kenedy 
Advance was elected president of the 
e Press Association at the annual 
meeting held in Denton. Will L. West 
if the Polk County Enterprise at Liv- 
ingston was elected vice- -president. Gal- 
yeston ae’ selected for the next place of 
meeting. F. Lehman of San Antonio 
was re- eames treasurer and Sam P. Har- 
jen of the Richardson Echo 


was re- 
dected secretary. The Belo trophy cup 
jor the best weekly newspaper was 


awarded to the Troup Banner, of which 
Henry Edwards is editor. F. N. Herring 
ff the Waxahachie Tribune was awarded 
the Olmstead trophy for the best job 
printing exhibit. 


The annual meeting of the Texas 
Women’s Press Association that was 
sheduled to be held in Wichita Falls, 
May 24, has og indefinitely postponed, 
«cording to Mrs. F. M. B. Hughes, presi- 
jent. The change in dates was made 
necessary because of the flood conditions 
in the state. It is likely the session 
will be held the latter part of June. 
The Portland (Ore.) Ad Club recently 
repeated its Follies show to raise money 
for a radio outfit for the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


The annual meeting of the Six Point 
League will be held June 1 at the Hotel 
McAlpin. The committee on nomination 
consists of Harry Prudden, A. H. Ham- 
mond, Louis Gilman and W. C. Bates. 


A “Night In Bohemia” celebrating the 
thirtieth anniversary of the Pen and 
Pencil Club of Philadelphia was given 
before a capacity audience in the Broad 
Street Theatre, May 22; Raymond Hitch- 
cock was general announcer. Robert 
Maxwell, of the Evening Public Ledger, 
Ad Carter, of the Inquirer art staff, 
James A. Campbell, president of the Pen 
and Pencil Club, Odell Hauser, writer on 
politics, and others were members of the 
cast. The Pen and Pencil Minstrel Com- 
pany, with Mr. Campbell as interlocutor 
made one of the big hits of the evening. 
The minstrels were dressed in colonial 
costume and had a drop curtain of yel- 
low and blue, the city colors, for a back- 
ground. A little bit of inside newspaper 
stuff was given the audience in John G. 
Collins’ skit “The Evening Breeze,” and 
Odell Hauser distinguished himself in a 
baritone solo—a newspaper man’s version 
of the Prologue to Pagliacci. 


A Newspaper Baseball Association has 
been organized here with teams repre- 
senting the Herald-Traveler, Post, Globe, 
Transcript and Christian Science Monitor. 
Many former high school stars and mem- 
bers of the Boston typographical cham- 
pionship team are numbered in the per- 
sonnel of the teams. The schedule of 
games will be started June 6 and continue 
through Labor Day. Two games will 
be played each week. A trophy is of- 
fered to the winning aggregation. 

The Black Hills Press Association will 
meet at Lead, S. D., June 10. A lun- 
cheon will be served in the underground 
works of the Homestake Mine. 


The Kansas City Advertising Club 
opened its annual advertising exhibit May 
15, at the Coates House. 


H. D. Van Scoyoc was elected president 
of the Montreal Publicity Association last 
week. Other officers elected were H. S. 
Beecher, first vice-president; C. Holmes, 
second vice-president; C. N. Valiquet, 
secretary-treasurer ; G. Dutaud, K. C.. at- 
torney; directors, J. D. Adam, H. Bar- 
tholomew, C. P. C. Downman, J. C. Laird, 
H. Levoie, E. Michaud, R. M. Oxley, 
A. Renaud, C. C. Ronalds, A. N. Ste. 
Marie, J. A. Stewart, W. B. Tingle, J. 
H: Valin, H. Viau, D. L. Weston. 


Twenty-five delegates from the Tacoma 
(Wash.) Advertising Club = attend 
the convention of the Pacific Coast Ad- 
vertising Clubs’ Association in San Diego, 
Cal., June 25 to 29. Among the delegates 
will be John Condon, vice-president of 
the Coast club, and Paul T. Shaw, presi- 
dent of the Tacoma club. 





Editor 


\ special section devoted to the Spring- 
field (Ill.) Advertising Club and its mem- 
bers was included in a recent Sunday 
issue of the Springfield State Journal. 


New officers elected by the Buffalo 
League of Advertising Women are: Mrs. 
Nancy Howard, president; Miss Gene- 
vieve Goodrich, vice-president; Miss Ida 
Waldo, recording secretary; Miss Flor- 
ence Farrington, corresponding secretary ; 
and Miss Rose Harris, treasurer. 

\rthur J. Morse, manager of the 
Southern California Music Company, has 
been elected president of the San Diego 
(Cal.) Advertising Club. 


ion of the Interna- 
Association wil be held 


The annual conven‘ 
tional Editorial 
in Chicago May 29-31. 


Miss Alma Colgan of Little Rock was 
elected president of the Arkansas Au- 
thors & Composers Society last week. 
Other officers named were: First vice- 
president, Mrs. K, G. Tallquist, Little 
Rock; second vice-president, Mrs. Frank 
Thompson, Helena; secretary, M. E. 
Dunaway, Little Rock; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Ella Foster, Little Rock; 
treasurer, W. C. Cunningham, Little 
Rock ; auditor, Thomas A. Wright, Little 
Rock and librarian, Mrs. L. L. Whitney 
of Little Rock. 





WHAT SHALL THE AD CLUB BE? 


New Yorkers Asked How They Would 
Furnish Projected Home 


Suggestions of equipment for the pro- 
jected Advertising Club building in New 
York are being requested of members by 
George Ethridge, chairman of the build- 
ing committee. Here are some of the in- 
cidentals upon which members are asked 
to indicate their preference: 
Swimming pool 
Turkish bath 
Shaving rooms with 

dressing rooms 
Parber Shop 


Bowling alleys 
Card rooms 
Roof garden 


Gymnasium 


Billiard room Grill 
No ef tables? 
Squash court Ladies’ parlor and din- 
ing room 
Handball covrt Living accommodations 


Mr. Ethridge also asks advice as to the 
floors which should house the lounge, 
billiard room, main dining room and 
ladies’ dining room and leaves liberal 
space at the bottom of the questionnaire 
for additional suggestions. 


Knipe Plans Chain of Papers 

The Lansdale (Pa.) Republican and 
North Penn Review started running on 
its new Goss press this week. This, with 
other equipment, to be installed in the 
near future will enable Chester W. 
Knipe, the publisher, to expand his paper, 
which is now a semi-weekly issuing Tues- 
day and Friday. Mr. Knipe’s next step 
will be to make it a tri-weekly. He is 
also planning to make the Republican 
and Review the keystone of a chain of 
papers to cover the North Penn Valley. 


$64,500 Buys Wilmington Dispatch 

The Wilmington (N. C.) Dispatch 
was sold at auction by the receivers 
May 17 for $64,500 to Robert Ruark, a 
lawyer acting for a company in process 
of being incorporated. The sale price 
represented the secured debt of the paper 
and the court costs. The Dispatch was 
placed in the hands of receivers some 
weeks ago. The receivers will continue 
to publish the paper until the court ap- 
proves the sale, which will take 21 days. 





New Lunch Room for Ad Men 
The new lunch room of the advertis- 
ing council of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce in parlors “G” and “H,” 
Morrison hotel, opened last week. 
Three table d’hote luncheons are served. 
There are small and large tables, and 
lounge facilities. 
Provo Daily Has New Edition 
The Weekly Herald is now being is- 
sued by the Provo (Utah) Daily Herald. 
The new paper will aim to cover the 
rural districts where daily deliveries are 
impossible. N. Gunner Rasmuson will 
be editor. 
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One of the Smallest 
in Size 


One of the Greatest 


in Wealth 


WEST VIRGINIA 





is a state of great merchandising 
possibilities. 


Minerals, lumber, a rich soil, water 
power and excellent transportation 
facilities, all go to make the popula- 
tion of about 1,500,000 people nearly, 
if not quite, the best buyers per 
capita for whatever they want. 


West Virginia is a hustling state, 
and the people of that state respond 
readily to the right merchandising 


appeal. 


These newspapers promise co-op- 


eration with your 


department. 


sales promotion 








Bluefield 
{Telegraph - ..... (M) 
Charleston 
"Gazette ........ (M) 
*Gazette ......... (S) 
Clarksburg 
+Exponent ..(M&S) 
"Telegram ...... (E) 
“Telegram ...... (S) 
Fairmont 


WPA ceccesies (M) 
Huntington 
tAdvertiser ..... (E) 
**Herald-Dispatch 
(M) 
“*Herald-Dispatch 
(Ss) 


lation 


18,777 
22,359 


7,879 
16,042 


4,810 
6,881 


10,635 


12,768 


12,811 


hk oR bt bee we op FETE 





Rate 
for 
Circu- 5,000 
lation lines 
Martinsburg 
tJournal ........ (E) 4,086 03 
Morgantown 
PR as asda (E) 4,500 021 
Parkersburg 
GOUT <sbes0s6 (M) _ 5,568 02s 
FEE enasceucai (S) 6,366 025 
*Sentine! ..... (E) 6,419 024 
Wheeling 
*Intelligencer ..(M) 11,536 0325 
SI Sa ccaaswes (E) 13,569 x 7 
POND + ac cuvenane (S) 17,314 7 


tGovernment Statement, April 1, 
1922. 

*A. B. C. Report, April 1, 1922. 

ttPublishers’ Statement. 

“A. B. C. Report, October 1, 
1921. 























28 Editor 


THE PULITZER AWARDS 
J YURNALISM’S highest awards for meritorious 


work during the past year, the Joseph Pulitzer 

prizes, were announced this week at Columbia 
University and will no doubt meet with general ap- 
proval 

Just how well the giver of these prizes built as a 
great journalist is reflected in two of the four awards, 
one to the New York World, a fitting monument to 
his militant independence, and another to Rollin Kirby, 
a member of the staff of that newspaper. 

It has taken a state-wide political campaign in Ore 
gon based on Sixteenth Century bigotry to give a full 
appreciation of the service rendered the American 
people from the Atlantic to the Pacific by the New 
York World when it revealed the organization and 
operation of the Ku Klux Klan. 

If it had been left to a vote of the working news- 
paper editors and reporters of the country we believe 
they, as the jury did, would have awarded the prize 
for the best piece of reporting to Kirke L. Simpson 
of the Associated Press for his story on the burial 
of the Unknown Soldier. In fact, they had already 
gone on record to that effect by becoming so insistent 
that the name of the author be disclosed on the first 
day of the story, that on the second day the Associated 
Press broke from its general policy and permitted the 
author’s name to be signed to the story. 

In studying the work that won these highest awards 
of American journalism, one cannot but be struck by 
the fact that in the case of three, the appeal to the 
heart in the interest of their fellow-men was the note 
that inspired the creators, while in the fourth justice 
pointed the guiding hand. 

Neither Simpson nor Frank M. O’Rrien of the New 
York Herald knew that he was writing what were 
to be pronounced the greatest newspaper story and 
editorial of the year; they wrote clearly and tersely 
for themselves to relieve the thing that was blazing in 
their hearts and found a response in the hearts of 
other men. 

Kirby’s thoughts were far from America when they 
guided his hand in giving to his cartoon of death a 
tilting rhythm that emblazoned a message that mere 
words could not convey; the story was the thing when 
Herbert Bayard Swope and his associates in charge 
of the news columns of the New York World de- 
cided on the Ku Klux Klan revelations. 

If this were not true, none of thern would have won 
the lasting recognition of other men. 

It may not have been within the province of the 
jurors, nevertheless, Epttor & PUBLISHER believes that 
they should have at least publicly commended those 
newspapers throyghout the country which fearlessly 
joined the New York World in publishing the story 
of the Ku Klux Klan, particularly those that acted 
on principle in the face of local opposition. 

Throughout the world there is a new note of jour- 
nalistic militancy and it bids fair to widen the field of 
selection for the jurors who will award the Joseph 
Pulitzer prizes for the present year; the honor is 
worth striving for. 


WITH THE GOLFERS 
“nN EWSPAPER men don’t get out in the open 


enough,” is a charge frequently heard when 

one of the number falls ill. It is probably 
true, but there was more excuse for their hermit- 
like office existence ten years ago than there is today. 
Working conditions have changed greatly in that pe- 
riod and salaries have increased to a point that leaves 
a margin for comfort and pleasure. 

Under the new order, golf seems to be the winner 
and, incidentally, the greatest benefactor: 

This year Washington, Boston and Philadelphia 
newspaper men will send teams to New York City 
to play for the Eprtor & PusitsHeEr Inter-City News- 
paper Golf Championship Trophy. Next year it is 
hoped that the number of cities entering teams will be 
increased to at least ten. 

Golf may give journalism the vigor that it needs; 
inter-city golf tournaments will give men of widely 
separated cities a chance to rub shoulders and get the 
other fellow’s viewpoint—that in itself is a paying 
investment in the newspaper business. 
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AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


CoMPILED BY CHARLES W. MILLER, 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 

INE is a mocker, strong drink is raging: 

and whosoever is deceived thereby is not 
wise—(Prov. xx:1). Fret not thyself because 
f evil men, netther be thou envious at the 
wicked ; for there shall be no reward to the evil 
man; the candle of the wicked shall be put 
out—(Prov. xxiv:19, 20). .] have seen all the 
works that are done under the sun; and, be- 
hold, all is vanity and wexation of spirit. That 
which is crooked cannot be made straight: and 
that which is wanting cannot be numbered— 
(Eccl. i:14, 15). Thine, O Lord, is the great- 
ness, and the power, and the victory, and the 
majesty: for all that is in the heaven and in 
the earth is Thine; Thine is the kingdom, O 
Lord, and Thou are exalted as head above all. 
Both riches and honor come of Thee, and Thou 
reignest over all: and in Thine hand is power 
and might: and in Thine hand it is to make 
great, and to give strength unto all. Now, 
therefore, our God, we thank Thee, and praise 
Thy glorious Name—(I Chron. wxix:11-14). 
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JAPAN’S PRESS SEEKS FREEDOM 


DITORS and publishers of Japan are at last 
in open revolt against the impossible press cen- 
sorship, which can be judged nothing less than 
enforced servitude. We have heard much in recent 


years about Japan’s rapid advance to the world 
position of Yankee of the Far-East. Much of that 
advance has, however, been on the surface. This is 


sarticularly true of the understanding by her peortes 

f the peoples of other nations. 

Japan has a number of great newspapers that are 
the equal of the leaders of other nations; they are 
represented in every part of the world by journalists 
who measure up to the highest standards of the pro- 
fession in honesty of purpose, ability and energy, but 
it is a nation without a free press as we understand it. 

The press of Japan today is not only subject to 
supervision and censorship but is liable to suppres- 
sion at the will of either the government or police. 
Nothing in the news, editorial or advertising columns, 
is beyond official dictation. 

During the fourth annual conference of the edi- 
tors and publishers of Japan, held at Tokyo, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: WHEREAS, the pres- 
ent press law of Japan restricts freedom of speech 
too much and is unfitted to the demands of modern 
civilization, it is hereby 

RESoLvED: That we should make every effort to 
revise it. 

No threats, just the expression of a conviction that 
the laws governing the only means of true under- 
standing are “unfitted to the needs of modern civiliza- 
tion.” 

Future peace in the Far East is entirely dependent 
upon understanding that must ‘necessarily begin in 
the press, the great informer of the people; the lead- 
ing journalists of Japan who have been rubbing 
shoulders with their fellow-workers in other parts 
of the world in recent years realize that this is true. 
Laws that make necessary dummy editors whose only 
duty is to serve out jail sentences have no place on 
the statute books of a nation that strives for a place 
in world leadership in this day of enlightenment. 

Eprtor & PuBLISHER wishes its friends across the 
Pacific success in this movement and believes that 
the representatives of a free press of other nations 
should extend every possible aid in throwing off the 
present legal yoke that is an ever-present danger 
even though some dare ignore it. 


RADIO NEEDS NO ECONOMY NOW 


WO interesting developments are noted this 

week in the use of radiophone broadcasting by 

newspapers. One is the proposal of Governor 
Preus of Minnesota that three broadcasting stations 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul be placed under contro} 
of the State University by the three newspapers 
which now operate them. Prevention of duplication 
of expensive equipment is said to be the motive for 
the Governor’s request, now being considered by the 
newspapers and a committee of the board of regents 
of the University. 

Economy is also the guiding spirit of the recent 
agreement between Buffalo newspapers that each of 
them shall have the use of a large local station one 
night each week for broadcasting programs of in- 
formation and entertainment. 

Economy as an abstract virtue has been sung by 
philosophers for ages, but it has turned few of the 
wheels on which civilization has moved upward. With 
two or three or half a dozen newspapers in every 
large city broadcasting radio pragrams to thousands 
of listeners, there is bound to be waste of effort, 
duplication of machinery whose cost runs into five 
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figures, and there is likely to be confusion in the 
ether waves when LLD and IXL stations are crowd- 
ing the same wave lengths at the same time, but the 
very difficulties that this kind of operation raises will 
turn alert, enthusiastic minds toward finding their 
solution. 

With six minds working on six broadcasting sta- 
tions six days a week, it is almost a mathematical 
certainty that the probability of solving problems 
is greater than if the same six minds are working 
on one machine one day a week, which is, in prin- 
ciple, what will develop from economy measures such 
as those mentioned. 

Government control of the ether waves used for 

broadcasting is inevitable, in a greater degree than 
it is now exercised. There will be fewer licenses 
and they will be harder to secure, but at present it 
would seem that the greater the number of radio 
enthusiasts and broadcasting stations, the speedier 
and more satisfactory will be the development of 
radio as a practical means of communication, which 
it 1S not now, 
Such control also should be under Federal authori- 
ties who have studied the subject in its world aspects, 
and not under State officers whose policies change 
every second November. Radio waves disregard 
state boundaries and three-mile limits and interfer- 
ence by state or local governments in regulation of 
their use will lead to confusion and immeasurably 
hamper those who want and will work for better, 
cheaper and easier means of communication between 
people of states and of nations. 





THE INK FLOOD 


F YOU have a short story to tell, print a pam- 

phlet; if it has possibilities of growing from week 

to week, issue it as a bulletin; if, however, it is a 
settled fact that it is to be continuous, start a house 
organ. In any case, make sure that every editor in 
America receives a copy. It matters not whether 
you are running a home for homeless cats or pro- 
moting a new scheme for extracting gasoline from 
the discarded rags of shoe-shining parlors. The 
price of paper and ink is down and there are a lot 
of bright young men who once ranked as publicity 
agents and ambassadors on public relations who are 
now around looking for jobs. 

Editors now have the junk and old-paper men so 
well trained in handling the stuff as it arrives in 
the morning mail that anything you may do will not 
add to their labors or worries; it won’t cost much 
money, but if it’s either business or advertising— 
which mean the same thing—that you are seeking, 
it will not get you very far. 

However, you can have the satisfaction of seeing 
your story in type and if that is the height of your 
ambition today, take the plunge and add to the pres- 
ent flood; you may send it out by the thousands of 
copies ; there are no risks, for it is a hundred chances 
to one nobody will read your guff but yourself and 
the printer. 
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PERSONAL 





_* PULITZER, editor of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, and Mrs. Pulit- 
zr will sail for France June 3, remain- 
ng there six weeks. 
Carroll Shaffer, general manager of the 
Chicago Evening ‘ost, will be installed 
3s president of the Indiana Society of 
Evago at its coming frolic at the Culver 
Military Academy, Culver, Ind. A spec- 
gl train will carry Chicago newspaper 
men to the celebration. 
M. F. Hanson, publisher of the Duluth 
Herald, and his family, have returned 
fom a month’s visit in the East. 
Harry Reynolds of New York, a rep- 
sentative of Benjamin and Kentnor, 
sas the guest last week of A. L. Glas- 
sann and J. U. Eldredge, Jr., publish- 
as of the Ogden (Utah) Standard- 
Examiner at a trout and chicken dinner 
rved at a mountain inn at .Huntsville. 
Mher guests at the dinner were Frank 
Francis, Mayor of Ogden and former 
iditor of the Ogden Standard, City Com- 
missioner O. B. Madson and Darrell J. 
Greenwell, managing editor of the Stand- 
yrd- Examiner. 
A. L. Glasmann, editor of the Ogden 
Utah) Standard-Examiner, has __ re- 
turned from a sojourn in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


Friend W. Richardson, 












president of 
e California Press Association and 
State Treasurer, is being boomed for 
Governor by 35 editors of the state. 
Victor H. Hanson, publisher of the 
Birmingham News, accompanied by Mrs. 
Hanson, sailed May 24 on the Paris for 
tour of Belgium, Germany and France. 
They will return September 1 

John Stewart Bryan, publisher of the 
Richmond News-Leader, has been elected 
a lay delegate to the triennial convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church to 
be held in Portland, Ore., in September. 

Hon. George P. Graham, Minister of 
Militia for Canada and editor of the 
Brockville (Ont.) Recorder Times spoke 
ht the recent opening in Kingston of 
Currie Hall, an addition to the Royal 
Military College. 

Hugh Boyd, senior editor and_presi- 
dent of the company of the New Bruns- 
wick (N. J.) Daily Home News, recently 
telebrated his marriage to Mrs. May Roof 
of Seattle, Wash. and his 42 years of 
ownership of the paper by dividing $10,- 
0 among 6 local philanthropies. 

Le Roy Sanders, manager of the 
Scripps newspapers in Seattle, Tacoma, 
Spokane, Portland and Los Angeles, wel- 
comed a baby boy at his Seattle home 
last week. 


Miss Dorothy Keeley, daughter of 
James Keeley, formerly managing editor 
bf the Chicago Tribune, will be married 
to Graham Aldis June 15. 

J. A. Dickson, publisher of the Chicago 
Herald & Examiner, has returned from 
a trip in the East. 

Elzey Roberts, publisher of the Star; 
John Ring, Jr., president of the John 
Ring, Jr. Advertising Company; W. 
Steigers, vice-president, Post- Dispatch ; 
Homer Bassford, general manager of the 
Times, and E. Lansing Ray, president 
of the Globe-Democrat, have been elected 
directors of the St. Louis Convention, 
Publicity and Tourist Bureau. 

A. F. Sanford, publisher of the Knox- 

ville (Tenn.) Journal & Tribune, sailed 
May 20 on the Cedric for several months 
abroad. 
Eric W. Allen, dean of the school 
of journalism of the University of Ore- 
gon, will have charge of the journalism 
courses at the University of California 
this summer. He will be assisted by Miss 
Grace Hartley Edgington. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Beck sent the girls 
of the Chicago Tribune Etaoin Club two 
big boxes of flowers picked at their sum- 
mer place near Des Plaines. Mr. Beck 
is managing editor of the Chicago Trib- 
une. 


John Nelson, formerly publisher of 
the Vancouver Daily World, is writing 








Editor & Publisher for 


a series of articles for MacLean’s Maga- 
zine, Toronto, describing Orietal immi- 
gration and competition in British Col- 
umbia. He has joined the insurance and 
financial firm of Coperley, Rounsefell & 
Company, of Vancover. 

Milie Bunnell, publisher of the Duluth 
Herald and Mrs. Bunnell, are spending 
a short vacation at Washington Harbor, 
Isle Royale. 


Guy Barham, publisher of the Los 
Angeles Herald, accompanied by Mrs. 
Barham, sailed for Europe on Aquitania 
May 23. 


J. Lawrence 


Dobell, managing editor 
of the Butte (Mont.) Miner, was recent- 
ly married to Miss May E. Sandow, who 
has been his private secretary for eight 
years. They will spend their honeymoon 
in Florida and Cuba, returning by way 
of Washington and New York. 

Don ©. Noel, assistant Sunday editor 
of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, has be- 
come city editor of the Butte ( Mont.) 
Miner, succeeding W. A. Wells, who has 
gone to the Denver office of the Asso- 
ciated Press. 

J. P. Goldrick, formerly on the staff 
of the Springfield (O.) Daily News, 
now with the Toledo News-Bee. 

Joseph L. Markham, for thirteen years 
advertising manager of the Billings 
(Mont.) Gazette, has ben made business 
manager of the Anaconda ( Mont.) Stan- 
dard. He succeeds J. H. Reilly, who has 
been the Standard’s business manager for 
two years. 


is 


J. K. Evans, advertising manager of 
the Butte (Mont.) Post and connected 
with the business and circulation de- 
partments of the Post for the last six 
years, has resigned and will go into busi- 
ness in San Francisco. James R. Spen- 
cer, who was regional war savings 
stamps sales director in Minneapolis, 
will be the Post’s new advertising man- 
ager. 

Bernard A. Hoffmann, editor of the 
Waukesha (Wis.) Daily Freeman, has 
resigned to become editor of the Delavan 
Republican, a weekly. 

L. N. Brown, publisher of the Aurora 
(Iowa) Observer, was married recently 
to Miss Hattie Weston of Independence, 
Iowa. 

Walter Williams, dean of the school 
of Journalism at the University of Mis- 
souri, will address the Jubilee Convention 
of the Arkansas Press Association June 


John R. Robinson, editor of the To- 
ronto Evening Telegram, was a recent 
guest in Vancouver en route from Cali- 
fornia. He addressed the B. C. Insti- 
tute of Journalists at a dinner at the 
Citizens club, May 15. 

Millard E. Meloy, editor and owner 
of the Winlock (Wash.) news, was 
named for appointment as postmaster at 
Winlock. R. H. Rhines, formerly of 
the Corvallis (Ore.) Daily Gazette- 
Times, will take charge of the mechanical 
department of the News and assist on 
the editorial side. He was for several 
years in charge of the composing room 
of the Western Newspaper Union in Bill- 
ings, Mont. 

Lee J. Rountree, publisher of the Bry- 
ant (Tex. )) Daily Eagle, is head of a 
joint commission of five Texas counties, 
to arrange a reclamation and levee project 
under state and federal aid combined with 
local funds. 

Sir Arthur Spurgeon, managing editor 
of the publishing house of Cassells in 
London, who has been in Philadelphia 
recently on a business trip, said that 
there is a ready market in England for 
good American novels—especially the 
short story. “What the English reader 
wants are stories of real American life. 
Western stories are particularly popular 
with our public.” 

George R. Koester, publisher of the 
Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont, and J. 
Rion McKissick, the editor of that paper, 
attended the State 7 ae conven- 
tion in Columbia, May 17. 

Calvin Cobb, owner of the Boise 
(Idaho) Statesman, and daughter Miss 
Margaret Cobb, have returned from a 
three months’ tour of Europe. 
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FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 











DGAR G. HARRIS, who was elected 

president of the Mississippi Press 
Association at the annual convention in 
Columbus last 
week, is 45 years 
old, is one of the 
most successful 
publishers in the 
State and has 
been in the news- 
paper business 
since he was 16. 
In 1911 he estab- 
lished the Laurel 


Daily Leader. 
Mr. Harris 
does not believe 





that a local daily 
can compete with 
the big city pa- 
pers in the publi- 
cation of general news, and the Leader 
has never installed a leased wire press 
report. A third linotype was recently 
installed to take care of increased local 
copy. Neither does the Leader operate 
a job printing department, as Mr. Har- 
ris insists that this is a separate business 
and interferes with the publication of a 
newspaper. 


HARRIS 


Epncar G. 











Will H. Towner, president of the 
Towner Printing Company, Bellingham, 
Wash., has been elected president of the 
Twentieth Century Club, a social and 
literary society. He was recently re- 
elected secretary of the Rotary Club for 
the fourth consecutive year. Mr. Towner, 
formerly published the Lynden ( Wash.) 
Sun-Pilot, now the Tribune. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


OBERT LYMAN, former night 

managing editor of the New York 
World and now World Almanac editor, 
sailed for Europe May 24 on the Paris, 
accompanied by Mrs. Lyman and Miss 
Susan Lyman. While abroad Mr. Ly- 
man will make observations and investi- 
gations of various newspaper almanacs 
as a basis for re-organization of the 
World’s 1923 Almanac. 

Charles M. Stow, executive editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 
is making a tour of the United States in 
the interests of that publication. In 
Portland, Ore., he renewed acquaintances 
on the Oregonian staff where he was em- 
ployed up to twelve years ago, when he 
went to the Monitor. 

George H. Thomas, managing editor 
of the San Diego (Cal.) Sun, is on an 
extended trip east. Rodney Brink is 
temporarily advanced from the city desk, 
and E. R. Anderson, radio editor, han- 
dles the city editor’s work. 

Kenneth W. Clark, of 


the United 


29 


Press Cleveland Bureau has been trans- 
ferred to Washington, where he has been 
assigned to cover the House. 

John F. Richter, of the Washington 
staff of the Central News and the New 
York Journal of Commerce, has resigned 
to complete a law course preparatory to 
taking the bar examination in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Paul F. Haupert, of the Capitol staff 
of the Associated Press, is recovering 
at a Washington hospital from a severe 
attack of pleurisy. Haupert recently came 
to Washington from the Ohio State 
Journal. 

William J, Losh, formerly of the Polish 
Press Bureau, has joined the Washing- 
ton staff of the United Press and has 
been assigned to the Senate. 

Joseph Jefferson O'Neill 
news staff of the New York World to 
become an assistant to Will Hays, head 
of the moving picture industry. 

Manuel Rosenberger, cartoonist of the 
Cincinnati Post, left last week for a 
tour of Europe and will furnish cartoons 
and sketches of various European char- 


has left the 


acters for his paper and others of the 
Scripps-McRae League. 
Major Lewis W. Haskell, formerly of 


the staff of the Columbia (S. C.) State 
and now United States Consul to Geneva, 
Switzerland, is home on leave, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Haskell. 

Fred Logan, city editor of the Chi- 
cago Journal, is on a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion. 

_Joseph Salkeld, political writer for the 
Chicago Journal, returned from Dayton, 
where he was called through the death 
of his brother-in-law. 

O. L. Hall, dramatic critic of the Chi- 
cago Journal, has returned from Indiana, 
where he went to visit his mother, who 
has been seriously ill. 

_Effie Alley is a new member of the 
Chicago Evening Journal’s staff. 

Walter D. Hutchinson, for sixteen 
years city editor of the Arkansas City 
(Kan.) Traveller, has resigned. 


Kenneth Hopping, formerly special as- 


signment man with the Springfield 
(Ohio) Morning Sun, has taken the 
court beat of the Springfield Daily 
News. 


Raymond B. Howard, 
the Wilmington (Ohio) Daily News- 
Journal, has purchased from C. E. 
Sturm, of New Vienna, Ohio, his interest 
in the Horseshoe World, national publi- 


(Continued on page 30) 


city editor of 





VISITORS TO NEW YORK 
R. M. H. Wharton, Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Patriot. 


E. K. Gaylord, Oklahoma City Okla- 
oman, 

Col Robert Ewing, New Orleans Daily 
States and Shreveport Times. 

















The name of 
Frederic J. Haskin 


United States. 


carries an assurance of 
accuracy that is accepted by millions 
of newspaper readers throughout the 
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Att St ep! t Bryan, authority on 
men's fash s and autl tf “The Well- 
| Yr SS od Ma i feature which appears 
in a number newspapers, has joined 





King Fe: " 





ures Syndicate. 

Samuel M. Gofen, assistant city editor 

if the Duluth Herald, who recently cov- 

al for t paper the tour by Canadian 

and United States officials of the St. 

Lawrence river. has joined the copy desk 

staff of the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce 

Hume Whitacre, motion-picture critic 

of the Chicago Daily News, is away on 

a two weeks’ vacation. John Klingle is 


taking his place. 

Shirley, formerly on the 
Bulletin, has joined the 
f the Duluth Herald. 

Catherine Kirkbridge, former 
tary to Walter B. Brown, 
Chicago City News Bureau, 
position to do t 
the bureau. 

Samuel M. Gofen is a new member of 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce's copy 
desk. He was formerly on the Duluth 
Herald. 

Malcolm MacLean, 
sports writer on the Chicago Evening 
Post, has gone on the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner to handle the Sports Trail 
feature. 

a 3. 
Chicago 
troit, 
of the 
Mayor 


tion. 


Philip 
Francisco 
torial staff 


San 
edi- 


secre- 
head of the 
has left that 
reporting and writing for 


for twleve years a 


Gibbons, of the NEA Service 
staff, has returned from De- 
where he went to make a survey 
street car system and interview 
James Couzens for the associa- 


member of 
American’s copy 


Leason is a new 
Chicago Evening 


Jesse A. 
the 
desk. 

John F. 


Delaney, of the Chicago Eve- 
ning 


American's staff, has been made 
director of publicity of the Pageant of 
Progress exposition to be held in Chi- 
cago this summer. 

Harold Brown, 


former reporter, pho- 
tographer and 


“movie” man and once 
a member of the Chicago Tribune photo 
department, has joined the Chicago staff 
of the Pacific and Atlantic Photos, which 
has moved from the photographic rooms 
to room 705 ot the Tribune plant. 

Eleanor Jewett Lundberg, of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, is back at her desk in 
the Sunday room and O. G. Lundberg, 
of the photographic department, has re- 
turned from Europe, 
study color photography. Their baby is 
getting along fine. 

Cy Sanborn, retired baseball news 
writer of the Chicago Tribune, picked 
the committee of eight baseball experts 
who will select the player in the Ameri- 
can league that proves of the greatest 
all around value to his team this year. 

Edwin H. Ford, night 
Press correspondent at Seattle, 
an assignment in 
headquarters, 


Associated 

will take 
the Western Division 
San Francisco, after which 


where he went to . 


Editor & Publisher 


he will become 
spondent at 


\ssociated Press corre- 
Helena, Mont. 

Everhardt Armstrong, dramatic critic 
on the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, is 
teaching a class indramatic criticism and 
book reviewing in the University of 
Washington school of journalism. 

Miss Daisy Henry, of the Seattle 
Star's staff, and John Frederick Seges- 
serman, of Spokane, have become en- 
gaged. 
former member of 
attle Times and later 
publicity department of the 
Chamber of Commerce, has resigned as 
associate editor of Business, a Detroit 
publication, to become assistant editor 
of the American Boy. 

Harold B. Allen, former secretary to 
Representative John F. Miller and _ re- 
cently on the staff of the New Haven 
(Conn.) Register, has joined the Asso- 
ciated Press in New York. 

Don Noel, for several years on the 
copy desk of the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer, has gone to the Butte Miner. 

Kenneth Gilbert, special writer on the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, has become 
news editor. 


Pierrot, 
the 


George F. 
the staft of 
with the 





S. Deane Wasson, San Antonio staff 
correspondent of the Houston Chronicle, 
and advertising counsel for the South-* 
west Bitulithic Company, has been elect- 
ed publicity manager of the Texas High- 


way Association. He will begin his new 
duties about July 
Guy Lee, old timer of the Chicago 


Tribune’s copy desk, has resigned to join 
the copy desk of the New York World. 
J. C. Watts, formerly of the Fort Worth 
(Texas) Record, will succeed him at the 
Tribune. 

Walter Roderick, 
bune’s staff, is 
tion. 


Everett A. Leslie, of the Vancouver 
(B. C.) Daily World editorial staff, was 
married recently to Miss Vera McCon- 
achy. 

Merton E. Burke, managing editor of 
the New York News, talked on “Tabloid 
Journalism” before the Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, 
May 25. 

William W. Major, assistant editor of 
the Chicago Evening American; Albert 
Baensiger, assignment man, and Edward 
L, Gorey and William Taylor will be the 
\merican’s foursome for the Chicago 
Press Club golf tournaments. 

Llewellyn Williams, 
vallis, Ore., and for the past few months 
radio editor of the Tacoma (Wash.) 
Ledger. has transferred to the editorial 
staff of the Tacoma News-Tribune. 


Tri- 
vaca- 


of the Chicago 
on a two weeks’ 


formerly of Cor- 


Paul Harvey, telegraph editor of the 
Tacoma News-Tribune, will spend his 
summer vacation in June in Kansas, his 
native state. 

Charles F. Steele, district news editor 
of the Lethbridge ( Alta.) Daily Herald, 
represented his own and a string of other 
Canadian and American dailies during 
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for May 27, 1922 
the investigation of the coal strike in 
District 18, U. M. W. of A., by the 


Knowles’ Cc 
by the 

J. Benjamin Rumbf has resigned as as- 
sistant city editor of the Wilmington 
( Del.) Every Evening, and has been suc- 
ceeded by William J. McVey, a member 
of the staff. Mr. Rumbf will devote 
most of his time to his local trade paper 
and magazine connections. 

John D. Osbourne, reporter on the As- 
bury Park (N. J.) Press, has returned 
to work after a severe illness. 


meiliation Board appointed 
> Dominion Government. 


Miss Cecelia Goodell, reporter on the 
ancaster (Pa.) Examiner-New Era, 
underwent an operation recently for ton- 
silitis. 

Charles G. 
desk of the § 
been ill. 

G. O. Potts, formerly on the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, is now a reporter on 
the San Diego (Cal.) Union. 


Mrs. Flora Ward Hineline, of the edi- 
torial staff of the Toledo (Ohio) Times, 
has returned to her desk after being in 
Hagerstown, Md., several months with 
her son, Bey Hineline, a student at Mer- 
cersburg College, who has been seriously 
ill 


Rowan, of the local copy 
San Diego (Cal.) Union, has 


Lester Posvar has resigned from the 
Kansas City Star and is now with the 
Topeka (Kan.) Daily Capital. 

Miss Maureen McKernan, formerly on 
the Kansas City Kansan, will join the 
evening edition of the Kansas City Jour- 
nal, which will begin publishing June 1 


George D. Armistead, former postmas- 
ter of San Antonio, Texas, is now writ- 
ing political features for the San An- 
tonio Express. 

Pierce A. Cummings, who has been 
employed on the Philadelphia Bulletin, 
has returned to the news staff of the 
Portland Oregonian. 

James D. Olson, of the Portland Ore- 
gonian’s staff, has just returned to Port- 
land from Washington, D. C., where he 
went as the guest of Eric V. Hauser. 
president of the Portland Rose Festival 
Mr. Hauser’s mission was to invite 
President Harding and other distin- 
guished citizens to be guests at the Rose 
Festival. 

Ben Hur Lampman, who started on 
an around-the-world tour for the four 
Portland (Ore.) dailies, has returned to 
his place on the Oregonian staff. He ac- 
companied Julius L. Meier, president of 
Portland’s 1925 exposition. The t'me 
was not found propitious for arousing 
interest in the exposition, so Mr. Lamp- 
man turned, back at Shanghai. 

M. F. Cunningham, for many years 
editor of the Boise (Idaho) Statesman, 
has taken over the management of the 


Hailey (Idaho) Times - News - Miner. 
Clarence O. Finch, former editor of the 
Times-News-Miner, will manage the 


Fairfield (Idaho) Prairie Courier. 


Jennings Perry, reporter, has resigned 
from the Nashville Tennessean and joined 
the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune and Robert 
Rowlett, formerly with the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, has been added to the 
Tennessean staff. G. E. Simmons, tele- 
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CHURCH ADVERTISING 
STILL GROWS 


By HERBERT H. SMITH 


Associate Director, Presbyterian Department 
of Publicity 


most 
churches are convinced that the mere announcement of the topic 
of a sermon is not the best type of advertising that religious insti- 

Churches have more for sale than the sermon or 
Emphasis upon the mere title tends to distort the 
aim of the church and although curiosity seekers will be attracted 
by an alliterative arrangement of adjectives they may not return 
an equally 


On the other hand, if the idea of worship and church going as 
a means of personal and community growth can be inculcated, 
cangregation is built up instead of a mere audience. 


Copy of this sort has been offered by only a few ad writers. 
The Church Advertising Department last spring undertook for the 
first time the offering to newspapers of constructive church ads. 


10 was obtained from 
who were instructed as to the sort of material desired, These were 
offered through Editor & Publisher by courtesy of the owner and 
were bought and used by more than 25 newspapers in various parts 
A good many more asked for copy for examina- 
but were unable to sell it and did not see the advantage of 
donating the space themselves. 


study of the advertising of 


attractive alliteration is 
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well-known copy writers 


Linking with the first 10 a second series of 10 signed by promi- 
nent men under the general head “Why 
These are being used by a 


I Go To Church,” was 
large number of papers. 


Probably better ads will be prepared as the experience of the 
department indicates what is most desired. 


Advertising managers who have attempted to sell these or 
ads can guide the department in its choice of material by 
letting the copy committee know the objections met with in offer- 


This is an invitation to tell us why the copy could not be sold. 
Advertising Department do to help you sell 


ADDRESS 


HERBERT H. SMITH 


New York City 
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gaph editor of the Tennessean’s morn- 


ag edition, will leave about June 1 for 
Kansas City. 

Clifford H. Russell, head of the news 
taff of the Faribault (Minn.) Daily 
News, has resigned to enter the insur- 
ynwce business at Mankato. He is suc- 
zeded by Einar Hammer, late editor-in- 
thief of the Manitou Messenger, the St 
Olaf College paper. 

O. L. Whitestine, editor of the Carter- 
‘lle (Mo.) Weekly News, is seeking 
sw fields for his newspaper activities. 


Until some other newspaper man comes 
i Carterville this town of 8,000 popu- 
tion will be without a newspaper. 

Miss Anne Davis, a student at the Col- 
ege of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash., 
jor several years, has joined the Tacoma 
News-Tribune as an assistant to the so- 
ciety editor. 

Edward C. McAdams, 
Brockton (Mass.) Enterprise and 
ton Traveler, is now city editor of 
Boston Telegram. 

Michael Zack and Joseph Coburn, labor 
reporters on the Lynn ( Mass.) 
gram-News and Daily Item, respectively, 
were the judges in a recent contest to 
jick the most courteous street car oper- 
ator, conducted by a Lynn merchant. 

G. J. Kirn is handling 
for the Buffalo Courier. 
Toner, a cartoonist 
Boston American, and Miss 
Connell, of Hopkinton, Mass., 
gounced their engagement. 

Walter B_ Gates, city editor of the 
Burlington ( Vt.) Free Press, is on his 
yacation and will attend the wedding of 
his son in New York city. 

Jennings Perry, recently with the 

Nashville Tenessean, is now on the staff 
§ the Tampa Morning Tribune. 

Gilbert Freman, news 
Tampa (Fla.) Tribune. 


formerly on the 
30s- 


the 
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radio matters 
Francis for the 
Eliabeth 
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controlling interest in the Highlands 
County Pilot and the Sebring ( Fla.) 
Messenger, weeklies. and will soon take 
charge of the Pilot and consolidate the 
papers. 

John Withington, formerly of the 
Boston News bureau, has been made 
financial advertising manager of the 
Boston Post. 

Mare Rose, managing editor of the 


Buffalo Evening News, spoke at a recent 
meeting of the Rotary Club of Buffalo. 
He gave sidelights on the Washington 
isarmament conference. 

Barry Faris, news manager of the In- 
ternational News Service, has returned to 
his home greatly improved after a recent 
rious operation. 

Edgar D. Shaw, of the Hearst general 

management, has spent the past week on 
a business trip in New York State cities. 
Edward V. Riis, of the editorial staff 
of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, sailed re- 
cently for Europe on an extended vaca- 
tion. 
J. H. Furay, foreign editor of the 
United Press Associations, returned re- 
tently from a six weeks’ trip through 
he West Indies. 

Theodore McElroy, radio operator of 








yid. 
sell 
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he Boston Herald, won the radio code 
perators’ championship of the world 
ay 25 at the National Radio Show in 
New York. His feat was the sending 
bof perfect copy on press matter at a speed 
of 50% a minute for 2 minutes. 


THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
A. CALLAHAN, business manager 


¢ of the San Francisco Examiner, has 
kone to Seattle to assume temporarily 
the same position on the Post-Intelli- 
encer. Lester J. Clarke, publisher of 
the Post-Intelligencer, is, visiting San 
rranciscc. 

Perry S. Williams, formerly conven- 
ion and publicity manager of the Minne- 
polis Civic and Commercial Associa- 
ion, has been made director of the 
Minneapolis Journal's travel and resort 
reau. T. Stewart, of the Minne- 
polis Journal staff and formerly drama 
itic of the Springfield (Mass.) Re- 
wblican, has succeeded Mr. Williams. 
Tedrick Stayr 












Drexel has resigned 





Editor & Publisher 


from the advertising 
Hagerstown (Mqd.) 
Mail. 

William G. Kilner, formerly 
Brockton ( Mass.) Times, 
Julius Mathews Special 
ton, N York, 


Harry D. 


department of the 
Herald-Mail and 


with the 
has joined the 
\gency of 
Chicago and Detroit. 


Bos- 
,CW 
has been made adver- 
tising manager of the Dallas Morning 
News. Mr. Guy, who was promoted from 
assistant manager, has been on the ad- 
vertising staff tor eight years, coming 
from the University of Missouri. 

William McColgan, 
manager of the New 
tail edition, will on June 1, become mer- 
chandise manager for the Wisconsin 
Daily Newspaper League and be in com- 
plete charge of the league’s advertising 
business. 


Guy 


who has been 


York World’s re- 


Carleton S. Hubbard, 
New York Times 
ing department, 
bile advertising manager. Raymond 
Seamon, previously on the general ad- 
vertising staff, has moved to management 
of radio advertising. Allyn J. Marsh has 
been transferred irom the book review 
and magazine to hotels, restaurants and 
amusements, and Joseph A. Harrington, 
formerly of the business department sec- 


of the 
advertis- 
automo- 


formerly 
rotogravure 
has been made 


retarial staff, to book exchange adver- 
tising. Albert S. Harley, formerly with 
the Basil L Smith System of Classified 


Advertising. has been placed in charge of 
classified advertising promotion. 

Joseph P. Diver, of Philadelphia, has 
heen appointed business manager of the 
Newark (Del.) Ledger. 

Harry B. Gregory has been promoted 
from assistant business manager to busi- 
ness manager of the Fresno (Cal.) 
Morning Republican. He was formerly 
with the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railroad, and succeeds J. Ross Williams, 
who resigned some time ago to become 
publisher of the Sacramento Union. 

Miss Helen Catherine O’Neill, of the 
Chicago Tribune’s copy and art service, 
has announced her engagement to James 
F. Wade, Jr. 

Wilson J. Mills. classified advertising 
manager of the Janesville (Wis.) Ga- 
zette, spent the week in Chicago. 

Robert Blakeley has joined the Chi- 
cago Herald and Examiner’s real estate 
staff. 

Joe Wahl, of the Chicago Tribune’s 
local advertising section, will be on 
wheels a good part of his time this sum- 
mer. He has just bought a new auto. 

H. J. McCarty is a new member of the 
business survey staff of the Chicago 
Tribune. 

F. B. Etter has been placed in charge 
of the new Detroit office of Woodward 
& Kelly. 

Cyril Corbett. formerly of the copy 
and art service department of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, has joined its business 
survey staff. 


M. L. Applegate has transferred from 
the classified advertising department to 
the auto display department of the Chi- 
cago Herald and Examiner. 


Donald Whistler, formerly conected 
with the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe railroad, is now purchasing agent of 
the Fresno (Cal.) Morning Republican. 
His appointment followed the resignation 
of Walter M. Strother, who has become 
the assistant manager of a colonization 
company interested in fig orchard culti- 
vation about Fresno. 


Thomas F. Dobbs, formerly business 
manager of the Everett News, has pur- 
chased the Snohomish (Wash.) County 
Tribune from T. J. Cullen. Articles of 
incorporation for the Snohomish Pub- 
lishing Company, capitalization $10,000, 
were filed by Mrs. C. Dobbs and 
Thomas E. Dobbs. His place on the 
Everett News is taken by A. R. Fenwick, 
who has been editor. 

A. G. Davis, formerly connected with 
the business office of the San Diego 
(Cal.) Sun, has been appointed traveling 
passenger agent for the San Diego-Im- 
perial Valley auto stage lines. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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WISCONSIN 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Proverbial everywhere. They 
produce wealth and prosperity 
that alone and unaided would 
make Wisconsin worthy of the 
most intensive cultivation. 





And dairying is only one of the 
great number of wealth produc- 
ing industries which keep Wis- 
consin people so well supplied 
with money to buy your goods. 








a 
This state, thirteenth in point 
of population, presents oppor- 
tunities for successful advertising 
of everything from toilet soap to 
farm tractors. 
Wisconsin daily newspapers 
‘measure up” in every way and 
exert a great influence in Wis- 
consin. 
Rate for 
Circulation 5,000 Lines. 
TU. a os 6 eth rinse checaeem (E) 8,769 .045 
*Eau Claire Leader-Telegram........(M&E) 8,586: .035. 
*Fond du Lac Reporter .............- (E) 6,326 .03 
*Kemnehia MeGS oi cccccesssccsedecion (E) 7,306 .04 
*Madison (Wis.) State Sete ....-(E&S) 17,392 .05 
Milwaukee Journal ..................(€E) 114,676 -20 
Milwaukee Journal ...............-.-(S) 89,857 .20 
Milwaukee Sentinel ........... ...(M&E) 78,973 14 
Milwaukee Sentinel ......... cocccee QS) 62,548 14 
*Superior Telegram ........-.- “ .-(E) 18,332 .055 
+Superior (Wis.) Sunday Times ........ (S) 8,000 .045 


Government Statements, April I, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 
+Publishers’ Statement. 


T1922. 





























Joseph M. Morency, recently with 
Hoard’s Dairyman and Better Farming, 
has joined the Chicago staff of the New 
York World. 

Harry Pence, former editorial man 
of the Cincinnati Enquirer, has been 
placed in charge of a new department of 
this paper in the interest of research 
work for national advertisers. 

W. B. Fortlage, business manager of 
the Cincinnati Commercial-Tribune, has 
been named as a candidate for vice-presi- 
dent of the Advertisers’ Club of Cincin- 


nati. 

W. M. Thompson, auditor of the S. 
C. Beckwith Special Agency, New York, 
has been made supervisor of Long 
Beach, N. Y 


Thowns F. Flynn, 
C. Beckwith Special 


secretary of the S. 
Agency, New York, 
has returned from a business trip of two 
weeks to Chicago, Omaha and other 
cities in the Middle West. 


ee 





The high quality of 
HUBER’S Grit-Free 
BLACK NEWS INKS 
also prevails in HUBER’S 
COLORED INKS 


for comic and magazine 
supplements. 


Manufactured by 


INtuber | 
Main Office: NEW YORK 


— 


HUBER’S colors in use since 1780 | 























NEW MULTI-MAILER 
SYSTEM FOR SMALL 
CIRCULATIONS 


Publishers with daily mail circula- 
tions of 2,000 can handle their lists 
with the same efficiency, accuracy and 
time savings enjoyed by such users 
of a Multi-Mailer System as the New 
York Times, Chicago Tribune, In- 
dianapolis News and over fifty other 
large publications. 


Multi-Mailer System No. 17, specially 
designed for small lists, gives all the 
Multi-Mailer benefits at a low initial 
investment. 


Direct imprinting, daily correction of 
mail list, speed, accuracy, economy— 
those are only a few of its advantages. 


Further information may be secured 
by writing The Speedaumatic Company 
817-825 Washington Blvd., Chicago. 








An Accounting 
and 
Federal Tax Service 
for Publishers 


References on 
Application 





CLIFFORD YEWDALL 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York City 











Editor & Publisher for May 27, 


WITH THE AD FOLKS 

IR CHARLES F. HIGHAM, M. P., 

sailed from London May 24 on the 
Olympic, to attend the Milwaukee con- 
vention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. He was given a 
bon voyage dinner by the Thirty Club 
of London, with Lord Northcliffe presid- 
ing and all London representatives of 
American newspapers present. Sir 
Charles, while in the United States, will 
address the Adv ertising Men’s Post of the 
American Legion, New York, the New 
York Advertising Club, the Washington 
Advertising Club and the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce. He will invite 
the A. A. C. W. to meet next year in 
London. 

William A. Thomson, director of the 
Bureau of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, spoke 
on “Making Advertising Pay the Ad- 
vertiser,” before the advertising council 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce 
at a luncheon in the Morrison Hotel, 
May 18. 

Fred Harries, formerly connected with 
New York newspapers and Eastern maga- 
zines is now executive secretary of the 
Cincinnati Retail Merchants Association. 
He has organized, within a few months, 
what is said to be one of the strongest 
organization of its kind in the country. 
Heretofore, all efforts had been in con- 
nection with the Chamber of Commerce. 
Under Harries, the merchants withdrew 
from the Chamber and formed their own 


. organization. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ernest R. Hoftyzer, of 
New Haven. Conn., announce the birth 
of a son, whom they have named Wil- 
liam Amos. Mr. Hoftyzer is advertis- 
ing manager of the Winchester Arms 
Company. 

J. H. Newmark, formerly with the 
Chevrolet Motor Company, and recently 
a member of the advisory board of the 
General Motors Corporation, has been 
made advertising manager of Durant 
Motors, Inc. Louis H. Frohmaff, who 
has been advertising manager of the 
Durant Company, will be engaged in 
special work for the organization. 

Henry Hale of the Ethridge Company 
of New York and Miss Loruhamah Mil- 
dred Rogers will be married June 1 
at Watertown, N. Y 

A. C. Lewis, advertising manager of 
Caheen’s, a dry goods store of Birming- 
ham, Ala., won a prize of $50, offered by 
Sperry & Hutchinson, of New York, in 
their 3est Advertising Contest” for 
April. 

Goldman, Carrigan & Co., 
new member of New York advertising 
agencies. Martin Zinn is chairman of 
the board of directors; Louis J. Gold- 
man, president; Brinton Carrigan, vice- 
president, and E. W. Oldham, treasurer. 


The Snitzler-Warner Company, of 
Mexico, an advertising agency to handle 
the advertising of United States manu- 
facturers in Mexico, has been formed by 
the Snitzler-Warner Company, Chicago. 
Senor Wilfred Hernandez is secretary 
and manager of the new company. Its 
officers are J. M. Snitzler, president; 
Mason Warner, vice-president; W. Her- 
nandez, secretary and manager; M. M. 
Warner, treasurer. 

Herman Laue, formerly advertising 
manager of the United States Shipping 
Board, has become associated with the 
National Newspapers, Inc., New York. 
Prior to Mr. Laue’s connection with the 
Government, he was for seven years on 
the New York Tribune staff and man- 
ager of the news photo service. 

William E. Fleming has resigned as 
advertising manager of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago, and is now with 
the Reuben H. Donnelly -Corporation, 
Chicago publishers. He will establish 
‘and manage a merchandising service for 
the latter company. John E. Erickson, 
formerly with the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner, has become advertising man- 
ager of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Lawrence J. Delaney has resigned as 
space buyer for the F. Wallis Armstrong 
Company, Philadelphia advertising 
agency. Mr. Delaney was formerly con- 
nected with the A. B. C. 


Inc., 1s a 


1922 


Obituary 


Cuar_es F, Stanspury, aged 67, for 
several years an editorial contributor to 
the New York Sun and at one time a 
member of the editorial staff of the Nor- 
folk (Va.) Virginian Pilot, died May 
13 at Norfolk. He left the Virginian- 
Pilot in 1907 to become director of pub- 
licity of the Jamestown Exposition. Mr. 
Stansbury was the author of several 
books, among them “The Barrister” and 
“Kittiwake of the Great Kills.” A broth- 
er, William Stansbury, chief clerk of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Col- 
umbia, and a sister survive him. 


Captain Epwin H. Fort, newspaper 
as gg ag of Philadelphia and New 
York, who had been active in this line 
of work for more than 18 years, died last 
week in Cynwyd, near Philadelphia. Dur- 
ing the war he was a lieutenant in the 
Aero I *hotography Division of the Army. 


Mrs. EL izasBetTH Grppons, aged 69, 
wife of George W. Gibbons, lithographer 
and publisher, died May 22 after an ill- 
ness of three years. 

Cuartes J. VAN GELDER, aged 73, 
formerly editor of the Lima (N. Y.) 
Recorder and proprietor of printing shops 
in Elmira, Waverly, Spencer and Lima, 
N. Y., and in Wellsboro, Pa., died in 
Geneseo on May 18. 

Cuartes R. Burnette, aged 76, pro- 
prietor of the printing plant of the Lyn- 
donville (N.Y.) Enterprise, died in Lyn- 
donville on May 17. 

CHARLES F. SLAUGHTER, aged 54, vet- 
eran Minneapolis advertising man, died 
last week. He was born at Ravenna, 
Ohio, and went to Minneapolis 18 years 
ago. 

Epwarp E. Rey, 
vertising man, 
shooting May. 15. 

Joun Fie_ps Hormes, for 13 years with 
Dow, Jones & Co., and for several years 
stock market editor of the Wall Street 
Journal, New York, died in Brooklyn 
May 22 after several months’ illness. He 
was formerly with the Brooklyn Eagle 
and Brooklyn Standard Union. 

Grorce CASELLA, managing editor of 
the Comoedia, a Paris theatrical daily, 
died in Paris last week. 

Homer L. Bunt, an employe of the 
Seattle Times for 16 years, died a few 
days ago in Hollywood, at the home of 
his brother-in-law, Kenneth C. Beaton, 
“colyumist” of the Hearst newspapers. 
He was formerly connected with the 
Minneapolis Times, when his brother, the 
late Abbott Blunt, was managing editor. 

Mrs. Davin D. Lee, wife of David D. 
Lee of the Lee & Williamson Advertis- 
ing Agency, New York, died in West- 
wood, N. J., May 18, due to complica- 
tions of pneumonia. 

ArTHUR O’DoNNELL, aged 20, a printer 
on the Beloit (Wis.) Daily News, was 
killed May 13 in a street car accident. 

Henry M. Cackins, editor and found- 
er of Shafter (Cal.) Kern County Prog- 
ress, died recently in Los Angeles. His 
nephew, Malcolm F. Calkins, will con- 
tinue the Progress. 

James D. AtnswortH, aged 75, editor 
of the Winifred (S. D.) Dispatch, and 
during the early 90's telegraph editor 
of the Sioux City (Ia.) Journal, died at 
Winifred. 

Cuartes C. Hivton, aged 66, formerly 
publisher of the Appleton City (Mo.) 
Journal, died recently. 

james T. Bevcuer, aged 51, formerly 
on the Philadelphia Public Ledger, the 
Pasadena Star, the Long Beach Press and 
-the Los Angeles Times, died May 6. 

Henry M. CALkINs, aged 60, news- 
paper editor and publisher of the south- 
west, died May 10 at Los Angeles. 

Henry Taytor Woop, Jr., aged 
died last week in Nashville, Tenn., fol- 
lowing an operation for appendicitis. He 
was on the editorial staff of the Nash- 
ville Tennessean. 

Mrs. Etta W. Topp, mother of F. W. 
Todd, state editor of the Columbus 
(Ohio) Dispatch, died at her home in 

Urbana, Ohio, following an extended 
illness. 


San Francisco ad- 
committed suicide by 


23, 


STATE ENGLAND, aged 26, of the Logan 
(Utah) Journal and son of Charles Eng. 
land, one of its publishers, is dead. 

Joun R. Lows, aged 82, the oldest 
active editor and proprietor of a Sas. 
katchewan newspaper, died in Chaplin, 
Sask., last week. 

Erastus Jewett, aged 76, formerly 
connected with the business office of the 
Clinton (Mass.) Courant, died last week. 

CuarLes W. RicHarps, aged 60, for 
33 years connected with the Augusta 
(Me.) Journal, in an editorial capacity, 
died last week. 

GEORGE STAFFORD HUTCHINSON, aged 
49, formerly a member of the editorial 
staff of the Ottawa (Ont.) Evening 
Journal, died last week at Toronto. 

Mrs. Louise Florence MARIA SIBLey, 


wife of Frank P. Sibley of the Boston 
Globe, died last week. 
Joun L. Davis, aged 55, a Massachu- 


setts newspaper correspondent, died last 
week, at East Long Meadow, Mass. 
Eart Grey BALpwtn, aged #4, who had 
done correspondence and editorial work 
for the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 


the Boston Herald, and the Berkshire 
Eagle died May 19 
Capt. JAMEs C. PoLLArD, a pressman 


on the Richmond (Va.) Journal, dropped 
dead while preparing to mount his horse 
to march in the recent Virginia Historical 
Pageant in Richmond. 

“Cox.” F. T. Crum, a printer on the 
Sioux City Journal for thirty years, 
dropped dead on the sidewalk recently 
as he was about to take a train for Cas- 
per, Wyo., for six months vacation. 

CLEMENT CHASE, for many years pub- 
lisher of the Omaha Excelsior, a weekly 
society paper, died recently. 

Grorce E. Frievper, at one time an as- 
sociate publisher of the New York Eve- 
ning Post and the Evening Sun, and also 
of the Hartford Post, died May 23 in 
New York, aged 57 years. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, son and daughter. 

Tom OLIPHANT, who came to New 
York some years ago to join the staff 
of the Evening Mail and who has for 
some time been gencral press representa- 
tive for Sam H. Harris, theatrical man- 
ager, died May 24 at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, after an illness of several weeks, 


WHISTLER DATA TO SEITZ 





Sheridan Ford as Correspondent Was 
Intimate With American Artist 


Don C. Seitz, business manager of the 
New York World, and author among 
other books of a bibliography of “Writ- 
ings By and About James Abbott Mc- 
Neill Whistler,” has recently fallen heir 
to some unique material about the great 
American artist. 

Sheridan Ford, newspaper man, cor- 
respondent, poet, and later politician of 
Detroit, died in April and in his will he 
made the following bequest: 

“To Don C. Seitz of the New York 
World, I bequeath all my literary papers 
relating to the ‘Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies’ and James McNeill Whistler, 
the famous painter.” 

As a young man Mr. Ford went to 
London on a slim sort of commission for 
Irving Bacheller, who was then running 
one of the first newspaper syndicates. 
There, he became an_ intimate of 
Whistler’s. Later they quarreled and 
Mr. Ford finally published in Ghent his 
book of Whistler correspondence which 
was practically suppressed. In later 
years Mr. Seitz often tried to get Mr. 
Ford to tell the story of Whistler as he 
knew him. Always Mr. Ford would 
laugh and refuse with the remark “I 
will leave youd the material in my will.” 


Late Edition in Wilmington 


The Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening 
is supplying the city with a late edition, 
which comes out at 4 o'clock. It con- 
tains all the latest local and wire news 
up to that time, including closing of the 
markets. It is a newsstand edition and 


does not take the place of the regular 
“home edition,” 
o'clock. 


which comes out at 3 
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TIPS FOR AD. MANAGERS 








Corporation, Marquette Bldg., 
3,000-line contracts for the 
Lockland, Ohio; 


Detroit. 
Richard- 
handling ad- 


Making 
son Company, 


vertising for the Kissell Kar Motor Car Com- 
pany, Hartford, Wis. 

George Batten Company, 381 4th avenue, 
New York. Again placing orders with news- 


papers in various sections for Goodall Worsted 
Company, “Palm Beach Cloth,” Sanford, Me. 


Blackman Company, 120 West 42d street, 
New York. Estimating on a list for Procter 
& Gamble and contemplating using 20 pages, 
either rotogravure or color, in the same 
newspaper. 

Biow Company, 116 West 32d street, New 
York. Placing advertising for Lewy Chem 


ical Company, “Mothozone” and ‘“No-Dust’ 
garment bags, 58 West 15th street, New York 
Bloomingdale-Weiler Advertising Agency, 
1420 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. Placing 
advertising for Nomis Knitting Mills, hosiery 
Philadelphia 

Brandt Advertising Agency, 75 South Dear 
born street, Chicago. Issuing copy in Penn- 
sylvania on Martin & Martin. 

Florence Burchard Advertising Agency, 15 
East 40th street, New York. Placing adver- 
tising for Silks Shops of 


America, New York. 
Andrew Cone Advertising Agency, Tribune 
Bidg., New York. Placing orders with news- 


papers in_ selected sections for the Torrington 


Electric Cleaner, Torrington, Conn. 

Churchill-Hall, 50 Union Square, New York 
Placing orders with some Mid-West news- 
papers for Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 


Company, “Good Luck” 
hose, Cambridge, Mass.; handling 
La France Laboratories, Inc., 
410 Lafayette street, New York. 
Arthur M. Crumrine Company, 43 West 
Long street, Columbus, Ohio. Making 5,000- 
line contracts with newspapers for Lee Tire 
& Rubber Company. 

D’Arcy Advertising Company, International 
Life Bldg., St. Louis. Placing orders with 
newspapers generally for Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
“Budweiser,” St. Louis. 

John .Dunham Company, Wrigley Bildg¢., 
Chicago. Issuing schedules on Chicago Daily 
News in the Daily News circulation territory. 


jar rings and garden 
account for 


“Hennefoam,” 


Erwin, Wasey & Company, Inc., 58 East 
Washington street, Chicago. Expect to place 
some copy shortly for Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company. 

Terry-Hanly Advertising C » 1110 
Grand avenue, Kansas City. Reported will 


use newspapers in the Southwest for Ennis- 
Hanly-Blackburn Coffee Company, Kansas 
City. 

Richard A. Foley Agency,. Terminal Bldg., 
Philadelphia. Using page ads in rotogravure 
newspapers for Johnson & Johnson. 

Charles H. Fuller Company, 629 
Wabash avenue. Chicago. Issuing 26 
ten times in Florida on Mark H. Jackson. 

Gardner-Glen Buck Advertising Company, 
1627 Locust street, St. Louis. Making 2,800 
line contracts for Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany. 

L. S. Gillham Company, 426 California Bldg., 
Los Angeles Using newspaper advertising 
for Maid o’ Clover Butter made by the Mu- 
tual Creamery Company. 


Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 15 


South 
lines 


West 37th street. Placing orders with some 
Eastern newspapers for C. F. Mueller Co., 
macaroni, Jersey City, N. J. 


Guenther-Bradford Company, 7 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago. Issuing general sched- 
ules on George H. Mayr. 

Hanff-Metzger, 95 Madison avenue, New 
York. Reported will make up lists during 
June and July for Pratt Food Company, poul- 
try and animal remedies, 132 Walnut street. 
Philadelphia; making 500-line contracts for the 
Texas Company. 

H. W. Kastor & Sons Company, 14 E. Jack- 
son blvd., Chicago. Issuing 200- lines three 
times in Tennessee on Hyde Park Hotel. 

Martin V. Kelley Company, 327 South 
LaSalle street, Chicago. Making 5,000-line 
contracts for Woolson Spice Company. 

LaPorte & Austin, 261 Broadway, New York. 
Reported will later use some newspapers for 
Telescope Cot & Bed Co., 535 East 79th street, 
New York and Grandville, N. Y. 

Larchar-Horton Company, 75 
Street, Providence, R. I. Reported will use 
some New England newspapers for Biltmore 
Hotel, Providence, I 

Lincoln Advertising Service, 267 5th avenue, 
New York. Placing advertising for Belaffsky 
Bros., “Hope Hamilton” hat, 1414 West 
Randolph street, Chicago. 

Littlehale Agency, 949 Broadway, New York. 
Placing orders with newspapers that have 
rotogravure sections for E. Jacobs & Co. 
“Marvio Kuality,” “Snappy Flo” veil, 85 
Sth avenue, New York. 

Lord & Thomas, 400 North Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago. Making 5,000-line yearly con- 
tracts for Brunswick-Balke Phonograph Com- 
pany. Making 10,000-line yearly contracts for 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers. 


O. J. McClure Company, 111 West Monroe 
street, Chicago. Issuing contracts and sched- 
ules on Glidden Nut Butter Company. 


McJunkin Advertising Company, 5 South 
Wabash avenue. Chicago. Placing orders 
with some Western newspapers for Orange 
Crush Company, 314 West Superior street, 


Westminster 
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Chicago; making 2,000-line 
for Allied Packers, Inc. 


Robert M. McMullen Company, 522 5th ave- 
nue, New York. Making contracts for prod- 
ucts of F. F. Dalley Company of New York. 


Harry C. Michaels Company, 113 Lexington 
avenue, New York. Placing advertising for 
Frank Laboratories, “Bulldog” insect pow- 
der, Cincinnati; using newspapers for Jules 
Ferond, Inc., hair remover, 126 West 23d 
street, New York. 

Charles F. W. Nichols Company, 2) East 
Jackson blvd., Chicago. Will use newspapers 


in a few metropolitan cities for Elam Paper 
Co., Marion, Ind. 


yearly contracts 


O’Connell-Ingalls Company, 1 Court street, 
Boston. Handling advertising for selected list 
of Middle Western farm papers for the Tubular 
Rivet & Stud Company’s handy rivet package 

Patterson-Andress Company, 1 Madison ave- 


nue, New York. Using 1 page, 1 time, for 


Curtis Publishing Company. 
W. J. Peterson Company, Michigan Trust 
Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. Placing orders 


with newspapers in cities where they have 
offices for Grand Rapids Show Case Company, 
Grand Rapids. 

Potts-Turnbull Advertising Company, Gates 
Bldg., Kansas City Making vearly contracts 
with newspapers for Portland Cement Asso 
ciation; handling account for Allen B. Wrisley 
Company, perfumes and “Olivilo” soap, Chi- 
cago. 

Power, Alexander & Jenkins, Madison Thea- 
tre Bldg., Detroit. eported will make up 
rewspaper list during Tune for Sewell Cush- 
ion Wheel Co., 68 Gratiot avenue, Detroit 

Prather-Allen Advertising Company, 14 
West 4th street, Cincinnati. Handling ac 
count for J. H. Grayson Manufacturing Com- 
pany “Ray-Glo” gas heaters, Athens, Ohio. 

Fred M. Randall Company, Book Bldg., De- 
troit. Placing orders with newspapers in se- 
lected sections for Williamson Candy Com- 
pany, “Oh Henry” chocolates, Chicago 
Reardon Advertising Quincy 
Bldg., Denver Using 500 lines in 3 months 
for Denver Tourist Bureau. 

Redfield Advertisine Agency, 34 West 33d 
street. New York. Will use newspapers later 
for Jewett Manufacturing Corporation, “A. 
B. C.” radio parts, 50 East 42d street, New 
York. 

Sheridan, Shawban & Sheridan, 30 East 34th 
street, New York. Handling account for 
Bozart Rug Company, Springfield, Mass 
Sherman & Lebair, 120 West 32d street, New 
York. Again placing orders with newspapers 
in various sections for B. V. D. Company, 
underwear, 350 Broadway, New York. 

Floyd Short & Partners, 30 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Issuing 200 lines in Florida 
on Mueller Manufacturing Company. 

Snodgrass & Gayness, Inc., 489 Sth avenue, 
New York. Sending out 10-time orders for 
Ajax Rubber Company. 

_ Snitzler-Warner Company, 225 North 
igan avenue, Chicago. 
ules on J, 


Company, 


Mich 
Issuing general sched- 
R. Watkins Company. 

Southern Advertising Agency, Candler Bldg., 
Atlanta. Making 2,500-line yearly contracts 
for Plough Chemical Company. 

Stack Adv. Agency, 2° East Madison street, 
Chicago. Using 504 lines, 1 time for Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana. 

Stevens & Wallis, Inc., 45 
Temple street, Salt Lake City. Placing orders 
with newspapers in selected sections for Salt 
Lake Commercial Club, Salt Lake City. 

Sullivan & Pallen, Inc., 3 East 38th street 
New York. Placing orders with newspapers 
in selected sections for Mexican Chambers of 
Commerce, International Commercial Exposi- 
tion, Mexico City, Mexico, and Woolworth 
Bldg., New York. 

David C. Thomas Company, 165 Fast Erie 
street, Chicago. Issuing 49 lines eight times 
in Texas on Marinello Company. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, Lytton Bldg., 
Chicago. Making 1,000-line yearly contracts 
for Horlick’s Malted Milk. ‘ 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 242 Madison 
avenue, New York. Placing orders with news- 
papers in vicinity of New York for Shulte 
Bread Company, Brooklyn; placing orders 
with newspapers in selected sections for 
Massachusetts Baking Company, “White Rose 
Bread,” 249 Bridge street, Springfield, Mass.; 
reported will make up newspaper list in June 
for Printz, Brederman & Co., women’s cloth- 
ing, 6th and Lakeside avenues, Cleveland; 
again placing copy with newspapers in se 
lected sections for U. S. Rubber Company, 
“Keds,” 1790 Broadway. 

Trades Advertising Agency, 665 5th avenue, 
New York. acing account for Cling Cutlery 
‘operation, scissors, 125 East 33d street, New 

York; placing advertising for Ecuadorian 
Panama Hat Company, “Supernatural Genuine 
Panama Hats,” 297 Mercer street, New York. 

Vanderhoof & Co., Vanderhoof Bldg., Chi- 
cago. Placing account for Ritchie Bond & 
Mortgage Company, Chicago. Later will use 
Middle West newspapers. 

Vredenburgh-Kennedy, 171 Madison avenue, 
New York. Using 1-inch twice a week for N. 
Planten & Son. 

Wade Advertising Company, 37 West Van 
Buren street, Chicago. Issuing copy to a few 
Ohio papers on Quaker Oats Company. 

Wales Advertising Agency, 141 East 36th 
street, New York. Placing orders with some 
Pennsylvania and Ohio newspapers for John 
T. Stanley Co., “Mobo” soap, New York. 

Williams & Cunnyng! 400 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Making 5,000-line yearly 


West South 


contracts for Northwestern Yeast Company. 
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THESE 
ILLINOIS 
DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS 
COVER 

THE 
RICHEST 
FARMING 
AND 
INDUSTRIAL 
STATE 

IN 

THE 

UNION 








This market outranks 
all other States in 
value of manufactured 
products and value of 


all farm property. 


Many manufacturers 
are using these daily 
newspapers advantage- 
ously in popularizing 
their products in this 


territory. 


They have the circula- 
tion prestige and 
power. They reach the 
homes of the people 


who buy. 


They co-operate with 
merchants in their cit- 
ies, and produce for 


those merchants. 


They will prove them- 
selves splendidly worth 
the attention you give 
them. 











Rate for Rate for 


2,500 10,000 
Circulation Lines Lines 

** Aurora Beacon-News .......... (E) 15,251 055 .055 
Bloomington Pantagraph ....... (M) 17,841 .05 .05 
+Chicago Herald-Examiner ...... (M) 359,386 55 55 
+Chicago Herald-Examiner ...... (S) 738,788 85 85 
¢Chicago Daily Journal ........ (E) 115,406 -26 .24 
Chicago Tribune ............. (M) 499,725 -70 .70 
Chicago Tribune ..... cocccees QS) GARGS 1.46 148 
**Moline Dispatch .............. (E) 9,732 -04 .04 
*Peoria Journal-Transcript ....(M&E) 30,993 10 .09 
Pee NE Wis hdc 40 aheisfets wake GE 24,580 075 .06 
Rock Island Argus ............ (E) 10,022 .04 .04 
Sterling Gazette ...... waite oe Ge 5,187 .03 .03 

| 
Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 


*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
**A. B. C. Report, October 1, 1921. 
+Government Statement, October 1, 1921 








7. Fe 
How much gasoline does a tire use? 
Shall youthful ills be fought by 
school in summer? Did you ever 


think of “conserving” sunshine? 
What are the only imports of this 
earth? Will radio regulate your 
watch? Did the U. S. once have 


seventy standard times? Can paper 
houses help design concrete build- 


ings? Does eating meat cause old 

age? Will the country doctor dis- 

appear: 

These and 36 other live subjects were 
vered by news stories in last week's 


Science News Bulletin 


SCIENCE SERVICE 


1115 Connecticut Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 
“A News Report of the Week’s Science” 








FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE 





The World and The Eve- 
ning World have a_ com- 
bined circulation, daily, of 
650,000 for $1.20 per agate 
line gross, subject to con- 
tract discounts. They carry 
more dry goods advertising; 
are read by more jobbers, 
department and chain store 
buyers, and by more retail- 
ers; offer more circulation 
per dollar and a more con- 
centrated circulation; a 
reader and a dealer influence 
more localized than any 
other morning and evening 
combination. 

Advertise in Newspapers 

by the Year. 


whe EseiRY Bieri 
Politzer Building, New York 


Maller’s Building, Ford Building, 
Chicage Detroit 








Because of its diversified resources the 
North Jersey Shore is doing an excel- 
lent business despite the depression in 
other sections. Advertisers should re- 
member that this prosperous section 
can be thoroughly covered by using 


THE ASBURY 
PARK PRESS 


(Evening and Sunday editions) 
FRANK R. NORTHRUP 
Special Representative 
450 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Association Building, Chicago, Il. 
J. LYLE KINMONTH Publisher 

Asbury Park, N. J. 








LEADS ALL LOS ANGELES 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN 


TOTAL PAID ADVERTISING 
National, Local Display and Classified. 
Total for first three months of 1922 


vsee 4,161,108 == 


Chicago 
G. LOGAN PAYNE Co, 
Suite 401, Tower Bldg. 
6 No. Michigan Ave. 





New York 
H. W. MOLONEY 
€04 Times Bldg. 











la 
New Orleans 


its 











Editor & 


MAKERS” 


This is a regular 


Publisher 


1922 


for 


May 27, 


ONE Yee. 


weekiy department designed to answer questions, offer 


suggestions ard generally help the man and woman of the smaller city dailies 


and weeklies. 


we will pay $1 


an s. Henry Beetle Hough, co-editor and 
Vineyard Gazetie, will be a regular contributor, 
making and for money saving are wanted also. 


ublisher of the Martha's 
t your ideas on money 
For each idea published 


n your idea appears clip it out and send it to the 


} 
MONEY SAVER EDITOR and payment will be made by return mail. 
our ideas must be workable, told in as few words as possible and new to 


this department. 


& IUNTRY 
- Rive first atc 


Contributions 


newspapers are in a 


paying service to 











ady rhe nature of the local merchant 
Ss »wever, that he has to have service 
f n him and the newspapers have not 
s taken the trouble. 
I | f of is is seen in an analyss cf 
ry ri small newspapers. Some or 
all of these statements are found to be true 
n the majority of cases: (1) local business 
en are largely represented from week 
week in the advertising columns; (2) local 
advertising is p ly written and poorly put 
type; (3) local advertising is stagnant; it 
changes only every few months at best; (4) 
there is a lack of any coherent policy; (5) 
there is apparent purpose in back of the 
advertising; (6) local advertising smacks of 
heapness; it looks like a cheap product 
handled in the cheapest way. 
his sounds like a sweeping indictment, but 
it is not an indictment for the simple 





reason 

the . > wh ‘ * Py + Py - 
at anyone who has an intelligent ix 
goods thro 
with marked success. Coun- 
everywhere are rendering the 


ndising can sell his 





country newspaper 


try newspapers 








ghest of service 

But is pressing need for a large im-- 
provement of sal advertising in quality and 
lantity Thi the beginning and end of 
the business troubles of the average country 
newspaper. 

It is surprising how many small town busi- 
ness men do not believe in advertising. They 


have a child-like 


heme for a blue 


faith in someone’s promotion 
book or a pocket directory, 

conception of the value of 
newspaper. 





they have no 


the local 


The reasons for not advertising are well- 
worn. The local merchant does not advertise 
because it does not pay; or because the local 








paper prints mail-order house advertising: or 
because he has a grudge against the publisher; 
or because everyone knows him anyhow. There 
are more on t same order—none of them 
valid and of them susceptible of being 
upset by srt newspaper man, 

3ut the local business man is one of the 
hardest gentlemen in the world with whom to 


advertising. He is often will- 
sake of helping out 
willing to spend $50 


talk newspaper 
ing to 
the paper. He is often 


advertise for the 


a year, but no more; and for that amount he 
expects to have a large advertisement every 
week, 

The whole tendency is toward the old-fash- 


ioned business-card style of advertisement. Be- 
cause the business man does not know any bet- 
ter and because it is the least expensive way, 
the local advertising takes the form of dry 
announcements — simple enumerations of 
articles which have no selling power whatever. 

This must be changed. There is no use for 
the small newspaper to have survived the 
war if there is nothing ahead but more struggle. 
It is undeniably true that hundreds of country 
newspapers have existed up to date not by 
reason of good business or profits but (1) by 
cutting out all possible costs, skinching on 
news and sacrificing the newspaper; (2) by 
making the most of a more or less favorable 
labor situation; (3) by neglecting to figure 
interest on investment or even a charge for 
the proprietor’s own labor, let alone a profit; 
(4) by pressing into service the proprietor’s 
wn family: or (5) by resorting more and 


more to job printing 


This cannot go on. Conditions of today 
and those which seem assured for tomorrow 
require too much outlay and too much invest 
ment to justify a newspaper business which 


























stand on its own feet The 

can be a prosperous and 

ution with normal blood 
! ssure 

The fir attention to restore health 
should log me to the local advertising 
Publishers t realize too soon just what 
tl situ They must set a just value 

their rtising and educate their local 

Isiness en t appreciate it. They must 
force in n territories a new order of 
ocal advertising, 

The esults which can be obtained are 
worth any effort A newspaper with live ad 
vertising for local merchants stands on _ its 
wn feet This does more than any 
thing else « to make each newspapet 
in its own unity just as much a real 
newspaper as World or Times in New 





York, the Tribune 
the line. 


in Chicago and so on down 


to this department will 


not be returned. 





No other way is so effective t 
ing as to present’ a proof ot 
product. This costs too much for 


town 





advertising 1 
much for them to take a chance. The 
next best sch ‘ne is to work it in at 


newspapers; 
costs toc 


ractive 





copy a series vf advertisements and put them 
up to the business man. 

To turn the necessary trick all local adver- 
tising must be put on a weekly basis; there 
must be no heavy premit ads which 


never change; copy mus ll written; 





typography must be radi ved. su 
most of all the newspaperman ist cut out 
the non-paying kinds advertising and force 





on his clients the kinds that 








pay. 

This demands energy and tireless work.— 
i. Bo. 

In towns where vital statistics are accessibk 
for any number of years past it is a simple mat- 
ter to look back and dig out the important birth- 
days. The newspaper can have birthday items 
which will surprise the persons concerned and 
please them, as well as impressing them with 
the awakeness of the papet 

At the same time it is easy to get the im 

tant wedding anniversaries for the coming 


ionths his is one of the best types of news 
nd deserves trouble. 

Everything depends on the condition and 
availability of the statistics which in some 


some 


states 








m be found for many years and in others 
for only a few. There are, of course, many 
personages who were not locally born whose 
dates cannot be obtained in th vay.—H. B. 
H. 

Nothing will help more to encourage adver- 
tising on the part of local merchants in the 
small town than snappy, clean, clever adver- 
tising for the paper itself. A great deal of 
promotional matter published in small papers 
is obviously “filler.” Too often it is poorly 
made up, type is poorly selected, justification 
is bad, and the ideas expressed are so trite 


as to be well-nigh meaningless. There is no 
inspiration in it for the advertiser. Good copy, 
well set and not repeated week after week 


will do much more good.—R, M. F. 


series of 
Each 


A good feature easy to get is a 
short stories about pet dogs of the town. 


story is a brief character sketch of the dog 
with as many human interest anecdotes as 
can be obtained. Evervene loves animals, and 


animals in every 
which have done in 

teligent deeds and lived interesting existences. 
Such stories require little research or prepa 
ration and can be slapped into type at any 
time when the machine is idle. It is good 
to have a bunch of such copy handy.—-H. B. H. 


interesting 


horses 


there are 
town—dogs and 


some 


Go through a copy of your weekly. Count 
the items of news; add in the paragraphs 
noticing meetings, socials, and so forth—count 


up the advertisements, the weather reports, the 
market quotations. Then prepare a front page 
story setting forth the total as the number of 
distinct services rendered to subscribers in one 





issue. Ask them to multiply by 52 and com- 
pute from the subscription rate e cost of 
each. It’s good sales propaganda for you.— 
R. F. 

The small town newspaper and job shon pro 
prietor, if he is on a through line railroad and 
in a town which thinks it is or should be a 
mecca for tourists (and most towns do), 


ought to be able to persuade some civic club 








or organization that it would be a good thing 
to let him print at their expense some small 
folders, with photos, advertising the city and 
locality. These could be distributed to pas- 
sengers on the trains passing through and 
should be of some value as a civic 

project. The railroad would benefit by traffic 


and would probably permit the distribution 

\nd the job shop gets a fob.—G. W. G. 

“The Worst Meal I Ever Cooked” is the 
title of a successful series of short articles for 
the woman’s page in a small town The 
smaller places have better material fer 
tical domestic science stories, and the tith 
mentioned is a line of variation which attracts 
attention. The purport of the stories is to 
narrate the mistakes of good housewives— 
something about things to avoid. It is 
to add considerable humor and interest to 
the constructive housekeeping subject usually 
set forth in straightaway fashion.—H. B, H. 


ossible 











The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertising than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 

This is an acknowledgment 
of its power that the adver- 
tiser should heed, if desirous 
of reaching the people of 
Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 
Foreign Representative 
171 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 








BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
Again Leads All Six-Day Publications 
in United States in National 
Advertising 
In 1921 the Buffalo Evening News assumed 
the leadership of the National Advertising Field 
among all papers publishing only six days per 


eek. 
In 1922 the Buffalo News retains this 


leadership. 
National Advertising 1921—2,517,574 
agate lines. 


THE BUFFALO MARKET. 

The Buffalo market is a responsive market, 
an economical market, and built upon the rocks 
of sound conservative growth. 

In 1921 there were more building permits 
and more money spent for buildings of all kinds 
including factories and additions than in any 
other year of its history. 

In 1921 there were more business structures 
erected in Buffalo than in any previous year. 

It is significant to note that at the present 
time there is no retail store for rent. 

Buffalo is busy. 

Buffalo is prosperous. 

Buffalo is withstanding the onslaught of the 
reconstruction period 

Your campaign will pay in Buffalo. 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 

E. H. BUTLER, Editor & Publisher. 
Kelly-Smith Company, Representatives, 
bridge Bldg., New York, N. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mar- 
Y.; Lytton Bldg., 








Few Papers—(if any) — surpass the 


TRENTON TIME S 


NEW JERSEY 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature Department— 
upward of four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried by the 
Times 
Circulation 30,237 Member A. B. C. 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Marbridge Bldg. Lytton Bldg.’ 
New York Chicago 











NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 








Che Piltsburqh Post 


A newspaper of character, 
integrity and enterprise 
which has earned the confi- 
dence of the people of the 
world’s greatest industrial 
district. 


DAILY and SUNDAY 
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The Louisville Evening Post 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Dee. 20, 1921. 


Mr. H. A. Luther 

North American Accident Insurance Company, 

209 S. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Dear Sir 

After offering the Reader service Policy for 
about sixty days, we have come to the conclu- 
sion that it has assisted us very materially not 
only in securing new business but in holding 


our readers 
About fifty per cent of policies we have issued 
have been to new subscribers, and number of 
stops from subscribers who have policies has been 
practically nil 
Yours very tury 


W. B. EASTLAND, 
Circulation Manager. 
North American “Reader Service” 
Insurance Builds and Holds 
Circulation 


Address R. H. Gore, Mgr. 


Newspaper Department 





Fastest Growing 


Paper in South 
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NEW ORLEANS 
STATES 


Over 50,000 daily 
Over 63,000 Sunday 


Abqut 80% gain over last year. 
Represented by 


S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 
New York 


John M. Branham Co., Chicago 
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Post 


vracter, 
erprise 
e confi- 

of the 
lustrial 


WEEKLY ~ 
INDUSTRIAL 
BUSINESS 
REVIEW PAGE 


Yes. we conduct them- 
~ ona percentage basis 


Particulars on request 


JOHN B.GALLAGHER 


52 VANDERBILT AVE. 
NEW YORE 








Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Plants are putting on men. 
Plant managers are opti- 
mistic regarding future. 
Building trades active. 


Evening News 


F. R. NORTHRUP 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Foreign Representative 





The Personal Contact 


Few advertising mediums where read- 
ers take a personal interest in all the 
news and advertising excel 


Che 
Pittsburg Wispatch 


Pittsburg’s Best Advertising Medium. 


Branch goed 
Wallace G. Broo 
Brunswick Building, Nee York 
e Ford-Parsons Co. 


Marquette Building, Chicago, IL 
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DOLLAR PULLFpR 


Advertising and circulation 
ideas that will increase 
idea for increasing advertisi: 
but it may be just the 
PUBLISHER will pay $1 





thing 








the idea is now being used in your cit 

Address your communications to the 

appear clip them and mai! them in 
Unavailable ideas will not be returne 

oo BNJOY Sunday—Even If You Haven't 
Got a Car” would be a good special page 

to interest a variety of advertisers, the page 
to be run on Friday or Saturday Features 
could be written interesting places to 
walk or picnic. confections, bottled 
soft drinks, camera supplies, fortable shoes, 
shoe repairing, thermos 1 s and many 
ther things could be adver H. D. K 

We put on for 10 weeks, twice weekly, 
under “Rent Receipts or Your Own Home 
What Will You Have in Fifteen Years? The 
Decision Rests With You The Time to Build 
Is Now.”—F. C. §S, 

The Spokane Daily Chronicle is conducting 
in essay contest on the subject of “How I 
Acquired My Spokane Home,” offering prizes 
of $25, $15 and $10 for essays giving the best 


suggestions based on actual 
quiring a home in Spokane. 
being handled by ( advertising 
manager of the Chronicle, “Own Your 
Home” editor for the occasion.—D. 


experience in ac 
The 


Roche, 


contest 1s 





who is 


longest wear from a 
question asked the 

Some interesting 
all of which, yurse, 
with the longest P 
two or more 
as the 


adve 


the 
the 
newspaper. 


“Who has secured 


pair of 
readers 


shoes?” 
of one 
replies were received, 
that tl 
half-soled 
then 
repair shop 


was 


of ce 
“mileage’ 
times. T! 
basis for a 
rtisements.-—B. 


showed 1OS€ 
, 

een 
replies were 
page of 


A. T. 


had ese 
used 
shoe 


those in 
fail to capitalize 
Windows, termed the 
do much to widen 
of a newspaper. \ paper 
many friends besides attracting 
lisplaying a school exhibit or 
latest books to be had at the 
They also might arrange a 
of their own, showing pho 
former employes, the founder, old 
presses and copies of early issues. These 
could be linked up with historical events in 
the city. Merchants also might be catered to, 
the paper arranging a _ display 
store’s birthday sale.—H. E. R. 


offices, 
and 


Many newspaper 
smaller 
window 
eyes of the 
the perspective 
night gain 
attention by 
copies of the 
public library. 
historical exhibit 
tographs of 


especially 


the cities towns, 
their 


space. 


store,” may 


during the 


Third Avenue 
1 May-Day Sale 
The district is 


neveie ints in Nashville staged 
which proved a big success. 
confined chiefly to furniture, 
hardware and shoe houses. but even the banks 
on the street participated, one offering a 
paper-cutter to every new depositor opening 
account with or more. A double page 
spread in which each firm took an equal 
amount of space was used in local newspapers. 
This is the second event of this kind 
by the merchants in this district, the first 
being a spring opening in March. \ brass 
band plaving all the prominent corners in 
the downtown district advertised the event. 

| Ae | 


an 
$3 


staged 


on 


An advertising solicitor heard a stenographer 
remark “I wouldn't use anything but the 
type writer.”” Immediately he can 

vassed the office building and secured several 
similar statements from other stenographers. 
Armed with these, he went to the branch office 
of the typewriter company and secured a 
page advertisement, using the statements (sig 
nature blank of as the basis.—B. A. T. 


course) 


A “Pure 


va 


Food” section 
newspaper in the central 
restricted to advertisements 
menus, furnished 


s.—B. 


was run 


west 


successfully 
The sec 
of food 
the 


| 
tron 
grouped around 
food manufacturer 


was 
etc., by 
in Burlington, Iowa, offered 
to the best answer 


A music dealer 

i prize of fifteen records 
to the question of “What Is Home Without 
Music?” This could be called to the atten- 
ton of of your local dealers or you could 
expand it into a page or 
and sponsor yourself, 
dealer giving moderately valuable prizes.— 


H. D. K 


co-operative 





page e contest 


The 
(Kan.) 
made 
duration of 
been given 
ger gave a 
and the ten 
little “blow 


Hutchinson 
prize for the ten large 
clerks of the city in the 
two weeks. After the ten had 
their prizes the advertising mana- 
dinner in honor of the ten clerks 
heads of their departments. This 
out” proved to be quite an ad- 
vertising stunt for these departments, and 
doubt will be the means of bringing more ad- 
vertisers to the columns of the paper.—B. F. C. 


idvertising manager of the 
News offered a 


the 





sales by 


no 


managers 
advertising receitts and win 


are always on the lookout for new 


new circulation. Your 


ng or circulation may not appeal to your manager, 
that some 
for each idea printed under this head. 


other manager Epitor & 
The fact that 
y dees not bar it from the department. 


Dottar PuLLer Epitor When they 


wants. 


and receive payment by return mail. 
i. 
“How much would you pay to have 16,000 
ersons come to this store so you could tell 
them about your goods?” is the wav one su 
cessful solicitor opens up on non-advertisers 
He then follows up, showing that the me 
hant can tell these 6,000 his story at 
time and at surprisingly low cost It has 
gone across where all othe methods failed 


ay. lle 


\ study of last year’s personal columns at 











this time will be profitable. It will bring to 
light the names of those who annually take a 
vacation of several weeks months and make 
possible getting subscription orders from them, 
\ form letter calling attention to the pleasure 

f having the home paper while away, with 
1 schedule of rates should be mailed shortly 
in advance of the opening of vacation season 
iS a suggestive reminder.—R. F. 

The Chicago Daily News ran a page ad 
eaturing a reprint of a column of Neal 
Estate for Sale classified. [he total of 
real estate offered in these Is was ov " 
million dollars. This ran at the left of the 
page : center was copy “A Rich Sales 
Counter” and the right hand column of the 
page wa made up of testimonials from per- 
sons W had sold their real estate 
Daily News classified —H. D. K 

Group your Sunday radio advertisements 
ind in ome of them (changing each week), 
print the initials and address of some local 
boy, in small type, the boy to call and get 
some radio part, such as a “T battery free. 
The plan will make the radio fans scan the 
advertisements closely and will also pull in 
creased space from radio dealers whom you 
will find willing to give you a big discount 
on parts to be used for this purpose.—-B, A. T 


Destructive fires are liable to break out at 
time. The paper that type a 
number of ads for local concerns likely to be 
interested in timely publicity can always count 
on selling space whenever a in its 
city. These should who 
deal in 
safes and 
companies 
makers of 
storage warehou 


my keeps in 


fire occurs 
firms 
materials, 
banks and 
safety deposit 
appliances, 
etc. J. 


ads feature 
fireproof 
steel 

that 


building 
equipment, 
rent 


office 
trustee 
boxes, 


fireproof 





\ “Repair 
four full 
the Pontiac 
brought in 


and using 
worked up by 
Pontiac, Mich. It 
never advertised other 


Directory” run weekly 
of space 
Press, 


that 


olumns 
Daily 
firms 


was 





\n advertisers 

giving a 
had 
period 


roll” of 
daily, 


who 


“honor 
printed in one 
lecal merchants 
publication for a 
length of 


was recently 
list of the 
advertised in the 
of a year or more, 
being indicated by a cross 
each year. Comment on the list 
editorially in a manner favorable 
advertisers, Naturally it made a_ hit 


them.—B. A. T. 


the 


f 


time 


or was also 
to the 


with 


nade 


In soldier’s bonus is being 

ad or series of built around the 
“Not that you have it—Save it boys.” 
has been successfully worked out by a 
bank in Cincinnati and was followed by 
banks throughout Ohio.—Q. 


any state where 


paid, ads 
thought 
rhis 


an 


lerge 
ther 


Instead of ci 
sing sample 


tos 
few 


nvassing a town by merely 


papers on the porch for a 


days and then stopping in “to see if 
of the house wants to subscribe,” 
first discover the man’s occupation and _ his 
iobbies, et and really sell him the paper? 
Once sold in this manner, he remains a steady 
customer and while taking mcre time than the 
first manner, had proved to be far more ef 
ficient and economical in the end from the 
standpoint of steady customers gained AS 
gainst time spent.—B. A. T 

Where regular collection letters have failed, 
one newspaper has brought in about fifty per 
cent of the deadbeats remaining by sending 
out a request for payment made out on a 
telegraph blank and delivered by a telegraph 
messenger. There is something about the ap 
pearance of a telegraph blank, even when it 
yriginates in the same city, to cause people to 
pay more attention to it than a letter The 
telegram requests that payment be made at 
once to the messenger boy and in most cases 
it works while in many others, the delinquent 
will be in the office soon afterward to square 
the account.—B. A. T. 





Big Circulation 
Gains That Stick! 


A Hollister Campaign will increase 
your circulation by thousands—an 
hold it. 


Among publishers who know are 


The Philadelphia Inquirer, San 
Francisco Chronicle, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Washington Post, 
Los Angeles Times and many 
others. 

Now on The Louisville Herald. 


Write or wire for more facts. 








HOLLISTERS CIRCULATION - 
ORGANIZATION 


Largest in the United States 
300 MERRITT Bipsc., Los ANGELES,CaL. 
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Punch 


can be put in your sell 
ing in Indianapolis by 
supporting your distri- 
bution with advertising 


in the newspaper that 
clearly dominates the 
market 


Ghe 
Indianapolis 
News 


New York Office: Dan A. Carroll, 150 N 
Chicago Office: J. E. Lutz, 
Frank T. Carroll, 


Nassau St 
The Tower Bldg. 
Advertising Manager 











Pittsburg Press 
Daily and Sunday 
Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 








CURRENT HISTORY 


Monthly Periodical 
Published by The New York Times Co. 


June issue contains an analysis by an 
Austro-German journalist cf the secret 
records of the German Archives revealing 
that the Kaiser willed the war. This is 
especially timely in view of the Crown 
Prince’s Memoirs and the Kaiser's forth 
coming book. 


Stuyvesant Fish answers Wayne Wheeler's 
defense of the Volstead Law asserting 
that it increases drunkenness and crime 


192 pages one 
On Newsstands, 


25 cents 








New Haven 
KRenister 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant Newspaper 
Circulation over 32,500 Average 


Bought every night by More New 
Haven than buy any other 
TWO New ven papers COMBINED. 


New Haven Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston — New York—Detroit—Chicage 
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N. Y. WORLD ADOPTS 
UNIVERSAL DESK 


Executive Editor Swope Makes Change 
to Facilitate Handling of News— 
Hugh Logan Chief Copy Editor 
With Ten Assistants 





Handling of news in the New York 
World’s city room has been reorganized, 
upon the universal desk plan. Under the 
direction of Herbert Bayard Swope, ex- 
ecutive editor, this has been done to fa- 
cilitate the handling of the news gen- 

lly, and also to compensate for the 
hour lost because of daylight saving. 

The universal desk itself, which looks 
like a large letter H, is placed at the rear 
of the city room. Hugh Logan, the chief 
copy editor, sits in the center. At the 


sides are seated the 10 assistant copy edi- 


tors, a man from the old telegraph desl 
alternating with a man from the former 
city copy desk. The universal desk staff 
commenees the day’s work about 5.30 
p. m. All copy editors handle copy, re- 


gardless of whether it is telegraph o1 
local news. The city news is thus made 
ready for the paper before the press of 


telegraph matter begins to flow in. Thus 
slack and rush times are obviated to a 
considerable extent, it is said. 
Throughout the day the news is di- 
rected from the front of the room, where 
John Gavin, city editor, has his desk, 


upon a raised platform, near the private 
office of the executive editor and the as- 
sistant managing editors. 

At six o'clock at night this control 
passes to the rear to a group of three 
desks, to the left of the universal desk. 
Here sits Miles D. Stettenbenz, an assist- 
ant managing editor in charge of news, 
and his lieutenants, J. Earl Clauson and 
Willard A. Carr, Mr. Clauson coming 
on early and Mr. Carr remaining to take 
charge of the late news. 

“The universal desk was installed in 
order to speed up the production of copy 
so as to get the paper out as promptly as 
possible,” said William P. Beazell, one 
of the four assistant managing editors, 
“and it has been in operation too short a 
time to say anything about its operation. 
The World now has a press-time for its 
first edition of 11 p. m. and its second 
edition of 1 a. m., with a third edition 
later. This means that we are getting 
out earlier than we used to, just as are 
all the other morning papers. To meet 
this changed condition we have to get the 
news through as rapidly as possible.” 

In making this rearrangement a few 
changes have been made in the personnel. 
Ruel P. Smith has become Sunday news 
editor; Eugene Young becomes day news 
editor; James E. Dever is night city edi- 
tor, and William T. Bliss is in charge of 
telegraph news on the universal desk 


MORE SPRINGFIELD SUN CAPITAL 


Reorganization Under New Owners 
Reason for $200,000 Limit 


Authority has been granted the Spring- 
field (Ohio) Sun, recently purchased by 
Congressman Charles L. Knight, of 
Akron, to increase its capital stock from 
$15,000 to $200,000. This step was taken, 
the company announced, to finance the 
details of the reorganization which is 
contemplated. The $15,000 capital repre- 
sented the original issue of the company 
years ago and had never been increased. 
Stockholders of the company, as given 
in the application, are: C. L. Knight, 
president; John S. Knight, vice-president ; 
J. H. Barry, secretary; J. T. Watters. 
treasurer and general manager, and F. R. 
Hill. All are residents of Akron with 
the exception of Mr. Watters, who took 
active charge of the Sun soon after its 
purchase by Mr. Knignt. 


Deseret News Buys Utah Farmer 


Satt Lake City, May 16.—The Utah 
Farmer has sold out to the Deseret 


News, and in about a month from now 
will be issued from the offices of the 
latter paper 
nearly 


The Utah Farmer was es- 


tablished twenty years ago. 


Editor & Publisher for May 


James Kirkham, 
will remain 
manager. 


editor and publisher, 
temporarily as business 


NEW PRESSES INSTALLED 


Oscar Roesen Reports Good Business 
After Trip South for Hoe 





Oscar Roesen, vice-president of R. 
loe & Co., has returned from a business 
trip South. Mr. Roesen reports that a 
number of newspapers throughout the 
country | > installed new presses. The 
Philade Bulletin has installed nine 
superspeed decuple presses and twelve 
ctuples. The Baltimore Sun has a new 
decupl 1 16-page sections The At- 





lanta Constitution has erected a unitype 


97 


ads 


1922 


octuple and the New Bedford (Mass.) 
Standard, a superspeed octuple. The To- 
ronto Star has two new decuple presses 
and the Hartford Courant a new sex- 


tuple machine, 
The Brooklyn Times has a_ unitype 
sextuple, the Toronto Telegram a super- 


speed sextuple, the Boston Transcript a 
superspeed quadruple, the Boston Globe 
a superspeed octuple, the Trenton Times 
a six-unit superspeed press, the Knox- 
ville Sentinel a superspeed octuple, the 
Charlotte Observer has a superspeed sex- 
tuple, the Lincoln (Neb.) Star a super- 
speed octuple and the Utica Observer- 
Dispatch a unitype sextuple. The Jersey 
City Printing Company has two seventy- 
two telephone book presses and the Man- 
chester (N. H.) Union Leader a new 
sextuple press. 


Syd. Smith Signs $1,113,000 Contrag 


Sydney Smith, cartoonist-author of 
“The Gumps” has signed a 10-year con. 
tract with the Chicago Tribune Syndi. 
cate which calls for a total payment ty 
him of $1,113,000. The paper also gay 
him a Rolls Royce motor car as a bonus 
This contract covers only the newspaper 
rights to the comic. 





Duluth Herald Makes Changes 


The Duluth (Minn.) Herald ha 
changed its type size from a 6 point soli 


to 6 point on a 7 point slug. Also, the 
weekly book review section has beep 
reinstated and articles on domestic 
science subjects are now included oo, 


each page of the Friday market sectiog 
instead of a solid page of advertising 














SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


For Newspaper Making 














For Sale 
Two-deck Potter Fress which prints 4, 6, 8, 
and 16 pages all sizes folded in right 
rm. Will handle seven 13 em 20 inch 
columns to the page. Capacity, 12,000 per 
hour Also casting box, shaving machine, tail 
cutter and chipping block, and hangers, coun- 
ter shafts belting, etc., if desired. Press is 
released wing to the consolidation of two 
papers. It is in first class condition. Must 
be moved at once, and will be sold at a sacri- 
fice price If interested, wire or write Port- 


land Press Herald, Portland, Me 





Printers’ Outfitters 

Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers 
and bookbinders ey yA of every descrip- 
tion. perma 2 Fendler & Co., % Beekman St., 
New York City. 





USED PRESSROOM 
EQUIPMENT 


Goss Two Deck Straightline Press 

Prints 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 or 16 page papers. 

Prints 7 or 8 columns to page. 

Scott Three Deck Speed King Press 

Prints 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 or 24 

page papers. First and last pages in color. 
Hoe Sextuple Press 


with color printing cylinder. Running speed 
per hour 4&,000—4, 6, 8, 10 or 16 pages; 
36,000, 16 pages; 24, 000, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22 
or 24 pages. 


Hoe Double Sextuple Press 


with color printing cylinder. Running speed 
per hour 96,000—4, 6, &, 10 or 16 pages: 
72,000, 16 pages; 48,000, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22 
or 24 pages. 


Advise us Press that Interests you 


Walter Scott & Company 


Plainfield, New Jersey 
New York Chicago 
1457 Broadway 1441 Monadnock Block 








For Prompt Service 


TYPE 
Printers Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 


“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 








Boston Pittsburgh Kansas City 
New York Clevelan Denver 
Philadelphia Detroit Los Angeles 
Baltimore go San Francisco 
Richmond Cincinnati Portland 
Atlanta St. Louis Spokane 
uffalo Minneapolis Winnipeg 








To Produce Your Own Rotogravure 
Rotogravure equipment, 
presses (one brand new), 
motors and controllers, twelve copper cylin- 
ders, cylinder cores. ductor blades and hold- 
ers, all for only $6,000. Can supply complete 
list of contents, or show the plant as it 
stands in New York City, or send samples 
of fine work produced by it. This is an un- 
usual opportunity for a newspaper which 
wishes to produce its own rotogravure sup- 
plements with a very small inevstment in 
plant. Baker Sales Company, 200 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York City. 


consisting of two 
grinding machine, 





Newspaper Plant Equipments 
Established in 1912 


PECKHAM MACHINERY CO. 


MARBRIDGE BLDG, 34th & Bway 
NEW YORK CITY 








Complete inne Plant (consolida- 
tion) in Waterbury, Conn. 


36-page Hoe Press, now printing a fine 
paper, 16-page Potter Web, Stereotype 
Equipment, Linotypes, Intertypes, Com- 
posing Room Equipment, etc. 


List now ready. Machines can be 
shown running for a short time. 





For Sale 

Complete plant for producing 16 pp. paper 
(Hackensack, N. J., Daily Times, deceased) 
including 16 pp. Potter angle-bar press rebuilt 
by Hoe & Co, in 1920, complete stereo, equip 
ment, chases, imposing tables, elevating table, 
saw trimmer (all equipped with separate mo 
tors), steel type cabinet full of good type 
rules, galleys, proof press, in fact everything 
necessary—all in fine condition—owner wanty 


to get rid of the whole thing quick, pocket hig 
losses and forget it. Send for itemized list of 
equipment and net bottom figure on the outfit 
Bakes Sales Company, 200 Fifth avenue, Nes 
York City. 














Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 








STEREOTYPE CHASES 


Made of Special Analysis 
Cold Drawn Steel, guaran- 
teed accurate in every partic- * 
ular and of thoroughly de- 
pendable quality in material 
and workmanship. 


Chases repaired and altered. 
Makeup trucks converted in- 
to elevating tables. 








Write for Prices. 








American Steel Chase Co. 


122 Center St. New York 


NEWSPAPER 
PRESSES 


FOR SALE 


Two Used Duplex 4-Plate- 
Wide Sextuple Machines with 
all sections on the floor. Now 
printing the New York Tribune. 


For particulars apply to 


R. HOE & CO. 


504-520 GRAND ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


7 Water St., 827 Tribune Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 

















2 Duplex Machines 


3200 Solid End metal trays 
26 Oak Stencil Cabinets 





Used Belknap Mailing Equipment 


Also No. 1 and No. 3 List, Wrapper and Envelope Addressing Machines 
Automatic Punch for expiration dates 
All above equipped with electric motors and in good running condition. 


3 L. C. Smith Stencil Attachments 
8 Remington Pin Point Typewriters 


Address Box C-612, care of Editor & Publisher 
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Introduction to Employer and Employee 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 


3c 


classification. Cash with order. For 
Cate eS ae Newman Gee. mot to 
tneeed 50 words) FREE 





Advertising Manager 
Copy-writer, layout man, having executive abil- 


ity, initiative, constructive ideas, seeks con- 
nection = progressive Northwest daily. Box 
C-608, Editor & Publisher. 





Advertising Manager, 
display solicitor, 8 years’ 
classified systematizing. Qualified for small 
or metropolitan field. Age 28. Employed. 
What are your requirements? Box C-632, 
Editor & Publisher. 


experienc e covers 








Advertising Man, 

21, wants sition with publication. Two 
years’ experience handling advertising details, 
orders, copy, cuts, makeup and mail solicit- 
ing; also experience in newspaper classified 
soliciting and handling department. Capable 
taking charge of department. Excellent rec- 
ymmendations. Will accept any reasonable 
salary to demonstrate ability. C-561, Editor 
& Publisher. 





Advertising and Business Office Man 

now employed in executive and promotion 
capacity on leading metropolitan paper seeks 
wider field, preferably advertising and assist- 
ant business manager. Highest character and 
result records. Will be in Milwaukee. Ad- 
dress C-596, Editor & Publisher. 





Advertising Salesman, 

clean cut, age 25, —— practical printing and 
can sell space and close contracts. Desire 
place as solicitor on afternoon daily in Eastern 
state. Parkesburg, Pa. Box 153. 





Circulation er, 

thoroughly experienced in promotion and rou- 
tine work, yen for three to four months’ 
engagement, “Beginning June 8th. An excel- 
lent opportunity to have a promotion campaign 
personally directed by one experienced and 
successful in all phases of circulation work. 
References given. Address C-586, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Circulation 

25 years of age, eleven years’ experience in 
circulation and promotion work, capable of hand- 
ling street sales, carriers, solicitors, premiums, 
etc. Have organized entire circulation depart- 
ment on two new dailies. Know how to get 
results from carriers. At present not employed; 
can come at once; can furnish A-! refer- 
ences. (Member I. C. M. A.) Box C-630, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Keen Circulation Manager, 
demonstrating ability, ‘ities 
broader scope for expansion. Builder, organ- 
izer and booster, enthusiastic worker. Solicits 
proposition. Box C-610, Editor & Publisher. 








100,000, desires 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





An Experienced Layout Artist 

and photographer desires a position in a news- 
ores art department. Kindly address R. A. 
Vright, Jr., 1415 Forty-seventh street, Des 
Moines, Ia. 





Experienced Executive 

A newspaper publisher of 20 years’ constructive 
experience in building a newspaper from a 
small four-page sheet to an important city 
daily, is open for engagement as publisher, 
business manager or general manager. 
sanioped by actual experience in the upbuild- 
ing of an important and influential newspaper 
to assume large responsibilities. C-594, 


Box 
Editor & Publisher. 





From Office Boy to.General Manager 

A newspaper manager who grew up from the 
bottom of the business to the head of a great 
property, desires for well considered reasons to 
engage with a publisher who has need of a man 
who knows how to build and hold circulation. 
to — classified and display advertising, to 
buy supplies at right prices, to install and effi- 
ciently manage equipment. The applicant wiil 
either accept a fixed salary or commission or 
invest a half interest in the business. All 
correspondence must be held confidential on 
both sides. Address C-672, Editor & Publisher. 





Let Me Put Power 

in your editorial page. 
intelligently. 
& Publisher. 


Capable writer. Clips 
Moderate salary. C-616, Editor 





Manager 

who can produce results, desires situation on 
onl where | ogestenny exists for increasing 
business. Has demonstrated exceptional ability 
in producing advertising and in building cir- 
culation, although every department will be 
and efficiently. Personally produces as 
well as securing results from others Frefer 
salary and percentage basis. Address C-615, 
care Editor g Publisher. 





ewspaper Man 

of more than 25 years’ experience, now forty 
years of age, who has been in another line 
of business for about seven months, desires 
to re-enter his own profession. Can submit 
most convincing proof that he can handle 
editorial, news, advertising or circulation ends 
of paper. Would prefer small daily as editor 
and manager; advertising and business man- 
agement or advertising and circulation man- 
ager. But will consider any position any- 
where, where hard work, combined with a 
thorough knowledge of the newspaper busi- 
ness, will afford an opportunity to prove my 
worth, Am a capable executive. Not so 
much concerned about the remuneration at 
the start (although it must be aseqrase> as 
I am about the future prospects. Will be 
in New York next week and will be glad to 
call on nearby publishers for a personal in- 
terview. Address Box C-565, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





City Editor 

now employed and doing satisfactory work, 
wishes position along coast in California. Have 
had six years’ experience news writing, copy 
reading and oiding telegraph wire. Have also 
written editorials for more than a —_. Ad- 
dress Box C-614, Editor & Publisher 


Editor and Manager 

with all-around country newspaper experience, 
including news and job printing, wants respon- 
sible position in eastern small ay at $2,500. 
Age 42, married, business and legal education, 
excellent recommendations. Our No. 2467-B. 
Fernald’s Exchange, Inc., Third National 
Bidg., Springfiel ass. 


Editorial Situation Wanted . 

A man not afraid of his age and doesn’t 
work by the clock, 

Who can explain why he wants the job, 

Who has played the gamut from country 
editor to top city notches, 

Who can give testimonials from people who 
know, 

Who can write anything except financial 
and sporting stuff, 

Who has initiative and stay, 

Is ready now 

If the paper is P. M. or 100 per cent weekly, 

In a town near New ——— 

And is read by live people. 

Address Frank N. Brooks, 52 W. 93rd St., 
New York City. 








Position Wanted 

as manager of small daily or weekly paper. 
Plenty of references. Address Parkesburgh, 
Pa., Box 153 





Young Woman, 


college graduate, journalism student, with pub- 
lishing and teaching experience, desires to 
connect with newspaper in eastern town of 


about 50,000. 


Available July 1. 
& Publisher. 


C-626, Editor 





HELP WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





Accounting Manager. 

bookkeeper and auditor who has thorough un- 
derstanding of newspaper costs, wanted by 
newspaper in field of 100,000 population. Splen- 
did opportunity for advancement. Box C-625, 
care Editor & Publisher. 


Assistant er ‘ 
for small city afternoon daily in eastern field. 


Big opportunity for young man who knows ad- 
vertising, circulation and office methods, who 








is ace to responsibility and whose record 
wa stand_scrutiny. Write fully, mentioning 
7. Fernald’s Exchange, Third National 


Bank Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 





strictly confidential. 
1} LISHER. 





GOOD OPENING FOR NEWS EDITOR 


Successful evening newspaper in middle west city of 200,000 
requires immediately, experienced news editor, age from 30 to 
35. Attractive opportunity for man who has made good and 
can furnish satisfactory evidence of efficiency. Preference will 
be given to applicants now employed. State qualifications fully 
in first instance, giving names of references that may be used 
if application is accepted. Correspondence will be regarded as 


Address C-622, care of EDITOR & PUB- 














Advertising Manager 


who thinks more ral getting business than he 
does of his title, wanted in city of 80,000. 
Must know how to prepare local advertising. 
Answer with full particulars, Box C-623, care 
of Editor & Publisher. 





Advertising Salesman 

who can produce; must have copy-writing ex- 
perience and in building new accounts. Han- 
dle regular advertisers and some special fea- 





tures. Florida. Give all details when apply- 
ing. C-609, Editor & Publisher. 

Circulation Manager 

for morning newspaper in field of 125,000 
population, and who fully understands canvass- 
ing and carriers, wanted. No office detail. 
Outside work and circulation promotion en- 
tirely. Answer in full, Box C-624, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Composing Room Superintendent 


for eastern daily with evening, merning and 
—- editions. Must have record for geting 

sults with economy and without friction. Give 
age, positions, salary and references. Fernald’s 
Exchange, Inc., Third National Bank Blidg., 


Springfield, Mass. 





Country Circulation Man Wanted 

A live promotion circulation man who can 
do things. Applicant should be especially 
strong on mail order promotion, with original 
ideas and be able to use them. Must also 
be thoroughly acquainted with handling of 
news dealer circulation. Full charge of the 
promotion department under circulation man- 
ager. Metropolitan city, daily, mornings, eve- 
nings and Sundays. Furnish names of papers 
that you have worked upon, references, give 
age, state whether married or single and 
salary expected in first letter. A rare oppor- 
tunity for the right man. Address Box C-579, 
care Editor & Publisher. 





Editorial Writer Wanted 

for evening paper in city of 200,000. Give 
age, experience and references first letter. 
Address Box C-554, Editor & Publisher. 





Salesmen 

acquainted with buyers and who can obtain 
orders for sales and order books can make 
favorable commission arrangements with 
leading Chicago concern in this line. Chicago 
Sales Book Co., 337 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
Ill. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


$350,000 Will Buy 

one of the best = city dailies in the middle 
west. A real bargain paying almost 2% 
on investment. Wire National Newspaper 
Bureau, 203 South Dearborn street, Chicago, 
il. 








For Sale 

News Bureau serving notional trade journals 
in big middle west %, No competition. 
Present income $1,800. —_— at hand 


to double this in year. Owner engaged in 
other business. What do you offer? Address 
Box C-613, Editor & Publisher. 





NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





I Want to Buy 

a small daily, tri-weekly or semi-weekly, 
sound financially. Will pay $10,000 to $15,000 
cash, balance on terms. Can give financial 
references. Box C- 631, Editor & Publisher. 


Trade Paper Wanted 

Two experienced trade paper men, one as gen- 
eral manager and the other as advertisin 
manager, want connection with establish 

weekly trade paper, or will buy interest in 
same. No objection to run down proposition if 
field is good. Address, with fall particulars, 
i A. Savadel, 108 Targee street, Stapleton, 
Me Me 











SHIFTS ON BUFFALO COMMERCIAL 


Finnegan to Be Active—McCone Re- 
mains General Manager 


Reorganization of the Buffalo Com- 
mercial, which has been in progress for 
some time, has just been completed. C. 
A. Finnegan, owner of the newspaper, 
will give a portion of his time each day 
to the active management. It is an- 
nounced. John Sturn, in addition to 
having the duties of advertising and 
circulation managers, will be assistant 
general manager. Harvey White, for- 
merly managing editor, becomes editor 
and William G. Hippler, former city 


37 





Newspaper atyl job printing 
business. 1921 gross $53,500. 
Netted owner $9,501 salary and 
profit. Can be bought for $55,- 
000; $25,000 cash, balance de- 
ferred. Includes real estate 
worth $10,000. 
Proposition X. T. 


Charles M. Palmer 
Newspaper Properties 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 








Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 
TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 





Times Building, New York 


Established 1910 








For Sale: 32-pp Hoe 


Rt. ae mee two decks, four plates wide, 


8 ems, Kobler Cen hg 
a: a is 22 — —_ = 

extra roller a po metai 
furmace, carved cena elevating 


table and double = “table. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Southern Publishers Exchange 


INCORPORATED 
Newspaper Properties and Equipment 
No. 203, Carneal 
Richmond, Virginia 











W&4STED — REPORTERS 
and desk men for posi- 
tions with leading dailies in y 
the East and Middle-West. 
To young men of education, 
well trained 
and capable 


in news work 
of performing 
creditably in a faster class, 
we can offer attractive sal- 
aries and good prospects of 
promotion. Cover fully in first 
letter and inclose clippings. 
Registration is free, 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





editor, becomes managing editor. Ches- 
ter Holstener, brother-in-law of Mr. 
Finnegan, becomes plant superintendent. 
It is expected the Commercial will make 
radical changes in its general makeup 
about June 5. 

E. J. McCone continues as general 
manager. The paper’s open shop policy 
will be unchanged, it is expected. 





Deseret News Drops Semi-Weekly 


The Salt Lake City Deseret News 
will discontinue its semi-weekly edition 
in the immediate future. This paper 
was published in the country and at 
one time had a very large circulation, 
but owing to present facilities for dis- 
tributing the daily in the outlying dis- 
tricts, is no longer needed. 





Buys Suspended Blaisdell Paper 
The Lackawanna News has taken over 
publication rights of the Blaisdell (N. Y.) 


Herald, which recently suspended pub- 
lication, 














BUSINESS CARD 


The MetropolitanNewsp.Svs. 


invites your kind attention to its 
FULL LINE 


of features for— 


LADIES & CENTS, 
YOUTHS & MISSES 
—Also for the Children 
Quotations Cheerfully Given 
a 
All Orders Promptly Attended To 





METROPOLITAN NEWSPA- 
PER SERVICE 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 
(Corner Spruce) 











We announce Immediate Release 
of our Serial 


Love Will 


Never Die 


by 
JOHN HUNTER 


First orders from 


Boston Globe 
N. Y. Evening World 


An unusual love story that will greatly 
increase your circulation among women. 
A line will bring you copy 


Act quickly. 
The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue New York City 


and price. 








Pen Portraits 


By cartoonist 
RAY O. EVANS 


will be a feature of our 
Pertinent Portrait serv- 
ice, beginning next week. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYNDICATE 
213 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 








ao meannnnatas ot te soe Salting 


| ah Jewish newspapers 
THE DAY 


THE WARHEIT 


brings inte being the powerful 


ahvertising uneiien tn the Soukeh hala 





The National Jewish Daily 











“The African World” 
& 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 
Published every Saturday ia 


on. 


AMERICAN OFFICE 
No. 1 West Thirty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Fitz Roy 2969 
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UNCHE 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news; and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 
h published under this head. 
ae, in your city dé 





them and mail 
hunches will 


M ANY people 


a great amou 


them in and receive 
not be returned, 


flowers and 
nt of time 


enjoy devote 


in trying to raise 


them, but quite a few innocently leave out a 
number of essentials in the care of them. If 
a small space is given each week to this sub- 





ject it would be appreciated by a great many. 
Almost any greenhouse owner will gladly give 
the information By growing better flowers 


it will 
W. #H. 


make ‘the city more  beautiful.—J. 


Under the head, “Suggestions,” one news- 


paper runs brief recommendations made by 
readers as to any project, etc. For instance, 
B. J. G. suggests that the automobile club 


children of the city 
tour this summer.”—B. A. T 


on a day’s 





Ten gallons of 
week by ne 
who 


are offered each 
lecal motorist 


gasoline 
newspaper to the 
sends in the best description of a week- 
end tour he has made, giving the route, 
accommod etc.—B. A, T 


itions, 





How many people mysteriously disappear in 
your city every year ? In cities of 100,000 and 
over the number is surprisingly large. What 


percentage of the missing is traced? Ask 


the chief of police. He can tell much, but 
matrons of Rescue Homes, etc., will prob- 
ably tell more.—J. L. 

Many people grumble about Red Tape in 


connection with 
inent insurance 
write an article 
showing the delicate 


insurance claims. 
man to give an 
mame or 


Get a prom- 
interview or 
nom de plume— 
relationship existing be- 
tween an insurance company and its custo- 
mers. The moral hazard, the honest differ- 
ences of opinion as to values and other things 


make insurance a much more difficult thing 
than banking or anything else. Insurance 
men would be delighted with such an article. 


—F. L. W. B. 


The Hartford Times has raised enough 
money by popular subscriptions sent to the 
newspaper office to equip the hospitals, homes 


for the blind, homes for the aged, homes for 
the crippled, etc., with radio receiving outfits. 
—C. W. V. B. 

Go after a story on the passing of the cotton 
stocking. In talking with clerks you may 
find that the people of your city are so eager 
to buy the highest grade of stockings that the 


makers cannot supply the demand and mer- 
. chants have to order an inferior grade in 
order to secure any stock at all. Such was 


the case in one distinctly slow moving town.— 
, 


3. 


Taxation is discussed a great deal 
and editorial columns but very few people 
realize how they are taxed and what the vari- 
ous taxes are for. Why not offer prizes for 
the best charts, diagrams, or outlines showing 
what federal, state, municipal, school, etc., 
taxes are collected, from whom, and for what 
purposes they are used. The contest could be 
kept alive by daily suggestions: “Don’t forget 
about automobile taxes.” “Don’t forget about 
inheritance taxes.” “Don’t forget about to- 
bacco taxes.” “Don’t forget about insurance 
taxes,” and so on. The competition should 
be open to everyone. Stir up the women’s 
clubs interested in politics, make them want 
a member of their organization the prize win- 
ner. Stir up the high school organizations.— 
= Ve Be 


in news 


How many college graduates are working in 


your town as girls behind the counter and 
why have they picked this occupation? If 
this question is answered in a breezy manner 


it will make a snappy story. A canvass of 
some of the big department stores or perhaps 
some of the mills will bring forth surprising 
results. The majority of the girls will reply 








to the question of why they are working in a 
store or mill because it gives them valuable 
experience.—H. J. B. 

Are there unusual businesses in your city 
that are not generally known? In one Michi- 


gan city a reporter discovered a man whose 
vocation was repairing violins, and he had a 
mighty interesting history. Another lived by 
making wooden shoes for alien-born who still 
use them about the house and garden. An- 
other raises a peculiar sort of gourd to make 
bird-houses, for pin-money. A fourth gets a 
living out of a couple of city lots, raising 


flower plants and seeds for sale. 


Incidentally, 


ur contributions to the Hu 


Epitor & PuBLisHER will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is not bemg 


es not bar it from this department. 
NcH Epitor. When they appear, clip 
payment by return mail. Unavailable 


this opens the way for a few advertis- 


ing accounts.—R, 


more 


What has become of 


plate and vase? 
to take their 


the old cigar band 

What will be the next fad 
places? A real human interest 
story can be written on the history of these 
fads in your territory, from grandmother’s 
time to the present.—R. F. 


While ways to serve and preserve the fruits 
of the home garden and the back-yard fruit 
trees and bushes are “old stuff” they might 
be dished up with some local color and inter- 
est by engaging the domestic science teacher 
your high school to conduct a daily, 
semi-weekly, or weekly department during the 
summer months. The first garden sass will 
be ready for use about the time school closes 
and she can prepare her September contribu- 
tion before school opens again in the fall. 


cj Wve 


from 


A feature 
caused much 


which for a number of 
reminiscent talk in 
Ore., and more or less throughout the region 
in which the paper circulates, was used profit- 
ably by the Portland Oregonian. An _ invita- 
tion was extended to the readers to contribute, 
and the result 


months 
Portland, 


was a daily grist of queries 
pertaining to old times in the city, which 
was not only entertaining to those who re- 


membered but to those who did not. The 
feature could be used to advantage in any 
paper which has been in existence twenty 


years or more.—D, H. T. 


An interview from one or 
letter carriers who have been in_ service 
for quite a number of year concerning the 
number of miles he has travelled on foot and 
compare it with some of the globe trotters 
would make a small feature story.—J. W. H. 


more of the 


It is interesting to know how many cases of 
sickness there are in a city during a certain 
period of time and also to know during which 
month or quarter of a year there is the most 
sickness. By consulting the various doctors 
in your town and also obtaining information 
from the hospital authorities enough material 
could be procured to make quite a lengthy 
story. The different diseases and when they 
occur the most would naturally fall into a 
story of this sort.—J. W. H 


What are the old fashioned barkeeps doing 
to keep the wolf from the door. Some are still 
“selling the stuff” in soft drink parlors, others 
are turning their hands at anything from 
brokerage jobs to night watchmen. Dig up 
good features on local bartenders from one 
who is still in the business and can tell of 
his former co-workers.—J. R. C., Jr. 


How many of the high school children gradu- 
ating this year are planning to go to college 
in the fall? Which college will claim the 
greatest number of these students? What are 
the studies which will be pursued in college 
by the greatest number of these young people? 
How many of these new students are planning 
to work theig way through college? Informa- 
tion of this Sort could be very easily obtained 
from the graduating class of your high school 
and a story embodying this information would 
be of universal interest to your readers.—H. 
H. W. 





If you’re near or in a university town, the 
register can generally dig up some interesting 
statistics. For instance the “barbarians” at 
Northwestern and University of Chicago main- 
tain higher averages of scholarship than stu- 
dents belonging to fraternities. Views of the 
faculty on problems of other school heads are 
good reading. Two students at the University 
of Wisconsin were recently expelled, then re- 
instated after their clandestine marriage. What 
do your college leaders think of marriages for 
undergraduates’.—J. R. C., Jr. 


What becomes of all the girls’ surplus hair 
when they bob it? What effect has the craze 
had upon the false hair market. What’s going 
to happen when the fad goes out? Ask the 


wig and “switch” makers.—J. 
The Portland (Oregon) Oregonian is run- 
ning a daily feature under the head of 


“What's Become of—?” in which the present 
location and occupation of former well known 
residents of Portland are set forth sketchily. 
A portrait accompanies each sketch. It is 
interesting stuff.—D. H. T. 








Features by 
Irvin S. Cobb 
Fontaine Fox 
Hugh Fullerton 
Rube Goldberg 
Ed Hughes 
Burns Mantle 
T. L. Masson 
O. O. McIntyre 
Frederick Palmer 
H. J. Tuthill 
and others 


The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 
Times Building, New York 











Million 
Dollar 


Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 


Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 











America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 











NEWS 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 


Infernafional News Service 
21 Spruce St., New York 











We can increase your business— 
you want it increased. 


You have thought of press clip- 
pings yourself. But let us tell you 
how press clippings can be made a 
business-builder for you. 


UR’. LE 
145 Latayette St., N. Y. City 
Established a Quarter of a Century 
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THE SOUTH IS AMERICA’S 
GREATEST MARKET 


The South is independent to- 


day. 


She has forgotten the time 


when she could not have what she 


wanted. 


Her demands are greater than 


ever. 





The South has live stock val- 


ued at 


112 millions 
35 millions 


155 millions 1 


158 millions 
119 millions 
91 millions 
173 millions 
121 millions 


in Alabama 

in Florida 

in Georgia 

in Kentucky 

in North Carolina 
in South Carolina 
in Tennessee 

in Virginia 























With this wealth the South is buying 
many luxuries and equipment for home, 
factory, office and store. 


The South has resources beneath the 
surface, water power to turn its wheels of 
industry, ports to dock the shipping of all 
oceans, a climate that permits three crops 
a year and a soil to grow unlimited variety 
of produce, all this helps to make the South 
America’s greatest market. 


These daily newspapers are read in this 
Tt “et. 
-. 


Use them. 





ALABAMA. 
tBirmingham News ..............sss6+ (E) 
ttBirmingham News ...........++..+++. (S) 
**Mobile News-Item ............s000005 (E) 
**Mobile Register ........-.-+sseeeeee (M) 
**Mobile Register .........+.c+eeseeeees (Ss) 
FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville Metropolis ............-- (E) 
*Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville(M4&S) 
*Pemsnssia Seurtal 2. cccccccccccccess (M) 
**Pensacola Journal ...........ssse00++ (Ss) 
**Pensacola News ...... aesabtdeascecesd (E) 
SPemmnssin MGW ccccccccccccccscccecce (Ss) 
GEORGIA. 
"Augusta Chronicle § ......ccccccccccce (M) 
© Repeti CONG 6cciticscctccéicesees (S) 
(Rapp TRGRNRD ccc cccccccccccsescces (E) 
"Augusta Moral ...c.ccccccccccccccees (Ss) 
*Columbus Ledger ..............+++- (E&S) 
*"Macon Telegraph  ..........-ssee+ee- (Mm) 
"Macon Telegraph ...........0ssse++e- (Ss) 
*"Savannah Morning News......... (M&S) 
KENTUCKY. 
Lexington Leader ..........-:0ecssee+ (E) 
*Lexington Leader ....... saccdsedeenes (S) 
Leuloviie Moevaldl  ....cccccccccccccces (M) 
Louisville Herald ..........00ceceeeee (S) 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
*Aghovilla Citime  ...cccccccccccccccee (M) 
"Aghawln CUBE ..ccccccccscccctcceces (Ss) 
*Charlotte Observer ............-..+0+ (M) 
"Charlotte Observer ..........0.++00+- (S) 
Greensboro Daily News............. (M) 
Greensboro Daily News..........-..- (Ss) 
*Raleigh News and Observer......... (M) 
*Raleigh News and Observer.......... (Ss) 
"Raleigh Times ........0-cseseseceeeees (E) 
tttWilmington Star ...........++..+. (M&S) 
**Winston Salem Journal........... (M&S) 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


“Sabemiin GOs sccocceccccscccccesens (M) 
“Cobuambia State ......cccccccccccccccece (Ss) 
"Greenville Piedmont .........-...+++- (E) 
tttGreenwood Index Journal........ (E&S) 
“Spartanburg Journal ...............+- (E) 
“Spartanburg Herald .............. (M&S) 
TENNESSEE, 
"Chattanooga News .........-.+.s0000> (E) 
*Chattanooga Times ..............+++- (M) 
"Chattanooga Times ..........-+0++++:- (S) 
*Knoxville Sentinel ...........++s.+0++ (E) 
Memphis Commercial Appeal........ (M) 
Memphis Commercial Appeal......... (S) 
"Nashville Banner ..........-ceceseees (E) 
*Nashville Banner .........-..+.++00+- (S) 
VIRGINIA.... 
Bristol Herald Courier............ (M&S) 
Danville Register and Bee........ (M&E) 
Newport News Times-Herald........ (E) 
Newport News Daily Press....... (S&M) 
*Roanocke Times & World-News.(M&E) 
isaittes TRG © cc cucccectiosecesssecss (S) 


Government Statement, April 1, 1922. 


Circula- 
tion 
65,746 
72,261 
10,840 
21,105 
33,739 


19,568 
33,398 
3,582 
4,831 
5,266 
7,000 


16,814 
11,476 
12,886 
12,803 

8,789 
26,378 
21,837 
21,261 


15,621 
15,566 
43,629 
55,572 


10,280 
8,932 
21,098 


18,643 
26,112 
24,005 
28,198 

8,203 


6,325 


20,298 
21,760 
8,759 
4,185 
4,165 
5,511 


20,731 
21,209 
23,053 
25,793 
83,113 

110,907 
41,700 
42,931 


7,336 
11,992 
9,041 
6,051 
21,420 
14,560 


*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 


tincludes Bristol, Tenn. 
ttPublisher’s Statement for April, 1922. 


tPublisher’s Statement, Dec. 31 


1921. 
Ory gy Statement, pte 1, 1921. 


C. Statement, October 1, 1921. 
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When Seeking Larger Sales 
in the New York Market 


No Advertiser can afford to 
ignore the use of space in 


Globe makes no extravagant claims regarding itself, 
whom it is made to interest, or what it will produce. Any 
copy of The Globe will convince any business man of sound 

judgment. 


The Globe is an honest and sincere newspaper, a newspaper 
with a purpose, anc unqualifiedly serving its constituency. It is 
read by thinking pecple who have money to buy advertised goods. 


There are other good newspapers in New York City, but The 
Globe is just a bit different. Its readers have a confidence in it such 
as very few newspapers have ever created. 


The Globe is independent in politics, has no friends to boost 
beyond measure nor enemies to attack without reason. 


The Globe has the courage of its convictions and does things 
because they are right and because tliey make for sounder government 
and better citizenship. 


wemeeR =" THE NEW YORK GLOBE 


JASON ROGERS, Publisher 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc. 
Special Representatives 
CHICAGO ; NEW YORK 
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